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NEW AND IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES. 


‘* Easily the biography, not only of the year, but of the decade.’—Tur New Yor Times, 


Alfred, Lord Tenn: an. 


iq A MEMOIR. BY HIS SON. “7G, 


This important work, which is comprised in two volumes of over 50 ty, each, con- 
| tains a large number of hitherto unpublished poems, and many letters written “Weiteceived by 
F Lord Tennyson. 
| There are also several chapters of Personal Recollections by friends of the Poet, such as Dr. 


Jowett, the Duke or ARGYLL, the late Eart or Secsorne, Mr. Lecky, Mr. F. T. Patorave, Prof. 
TYNDALL, Prof. LusHINGTON, Mr. AUBREY DE VERE, etc. Therea e also about Twenty full-page 





‘The Chicago Tribune. Portraits and other Illustra- | 
‘‘No volume of biography has been more | TlONS, engraved after pictures by The New York Tribune. 


eagerly awaited than this, and few, I} Ricyarp Doyie. Mrs. ALLING-| “fWe salient points strike the reader 


may say with emphasis, have so entirely of this memoir. One is that it is uni 








fulfilled such high anticipations.”’ HAM, SAMUEL LAWRENCE, G. F. formly fascinating, so rich in aneedote 
Jeanette L, Gilder. WaAtTTs, R.A., etc. and m irginalia as to hold the attent 
The New York Herald. . : : | with the power of a novel. In the next 
| “A biography that deserves to have | Two Volumes, Medium Svo. | place, it has been put together with con 
applied to it his own line, ‘In its sim- | Cloth. Price, $10.00 net. summate tact, if not with academic art 
a plicity sublime. * *’ Be tat t is faultless in its dignity. "’ 


From the Boston Evening Transcript: 


‘The chief worth of the book, of course, is its minute and illuminating portrayal of Tennyson himself. Its value is only 
less for the glimpses it affords of other men of his time. Both make it a biography that is likely to be more than the book 
s* > = 
' of one year, or of two. 


' The Letters of The Story of 
| Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Gladstone’s Life. 


Edited by By 





FREDERIC G. KENYON, JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 

: With Biographical Additions and Portraits, ete. Author of ‘A History of Our Own Time,’’ ete 

i Cloth, Two Volumes. Price, $4.00. With Portraits, ete. 

f ee 

' The collection of Mrs. Browning’s letters in question has Cloth, 8vo. Price $5.00. 

F been prepared in the conviction that lovers of Eaglish litera- The } 1 which Mr. McCarthy 1 

ture will be glad to make a closer and more intimate acquaint le long perio —_ h Mr. MeCarthy has spent asa mem 
ber of the House of Commons, an eye-witness of the story he 


ance with one—or, it may truthfully be said, with two—of 
the most interesting literary characters of the Victorian age. 
It is a selection from a large mass of letters, written at all 
periods in Mrs. Browning’s life, which Mr. Browning, after 
his wife’s death, reclaimed from the friends to whom they 
had been written, or from their representatives. The letters 
passed into the possession of his son, Mr. R. Barrett Brown 
ing, with whose censent they are now published. In this col 
lection are among others !etters to Miss Browning (the puet’s It is sixty-four years or more since the handsome young 
sister, whose consent has also been freely given to the publi- man of splendid physique entered his first Parliament. His 
cation), Mr. H. S. Boyd, Mrs. Martin, Miss Mitford, Mrs. tirst appointment brought him forward beyond the usual lot of 


now tells, the long nights of research and preparation for, and 
also the later work of writing his ‘‘History of Our Own 
Times,’* in which Mr. Gladstone has been so prominent a 
figure, have titted Mr. McCarthy as no other man has been 
prepared to tell the story, which is not only that of a man’s 
life, but of his country's political life, so closely have the two 
interests been combined for these many years. 


Jameson, Mr. John Kenyon, Mr. Chorley, Miss Blagden, Miss & Junior Secretary, for his Chief was in the House of Lords, " 
Haworth, and Miss Thomson (Madame Emil Braun). and much feil to the young man. ' 
The duties of the editor have been mainly those of selex His progress was fairly rapid in spite of Parliamentary }* 


tion and arrangement: but, in order to complete the re cord, it ups and downs: and of the prophecy of Disraeli that ** the 
has been thought well to add connecting links of narrative, young man has no future before him.’’ Yet they were to be ie 
which bind the whole together into the unity of a seieedattad the antagonists in a long duel which lasted from 1852 to 1876, 
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Flicatinual 
CALIFORNIA Belmont. (In the foothills near San 


rancisco ) 

ELMONT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 
deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with asstimu- 
lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physicat life as is 
found in the best Eastern schools, and by offering a 
home which in beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope to equal. It should give to its boys a healthful 
impulse towards good thinking and good living, and 
leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful 

memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the comer and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work it is doing 

W. T. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
ui RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mm. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. ; 
(CY EVY CHASE French and English 

School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal. 
Mile. L. M. Bovutteny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Petrigrew. P. O. Station E. Washington, D. C. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

4 SDGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 

_« School for Girls —35th year will begin September 
23, 1897. Mrs. H P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 

Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
* TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens § og oy 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. M. 6. pnnsanins iss 8. R. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL, 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. HARDING, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Bust- 
ness. Individual instruction. Elementary classes. Non- 
an. JamEs S. GARLAND, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young bo: bogs. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. KNarp, 8.B. (M 


Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR NOW OPEN. 


Enctzantion in drawing from the cast and from 
life, ge ng and decorative design, and also 


in mF enetomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: . W. Benson, E. C. Taroell, ort 
Philip Hale Le. and Painting) 1- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), W. _ 


(Anatomy), and A, K. Cross RR, Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); ioe 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., ; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years): DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING. President. Cleveland, O. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Under the Geectnn of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in music and 
Albi 5 San fiss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 

any, 








School Agencies. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everett O Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th 8t., Washington. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bd . Minneapolis 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 730 C ooper dg. Denver. 
25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’r n BK. Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ A GENC ¥. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


R COLLEGE POSI TIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Puliman Building, Chicago. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best mene in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





Teachers, etc. 
XPERIENCED TEACHER, Graduate 


of Vienna University, desires position as tutor. 
Prepares for any college. Also French and German 
fluently. Highest references. L. V.C , care Nation 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








New YorK City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
Uptown Piavo School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Dr, Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Admission éaily. 
For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





New York Ciry, 537 Fifth Avenue. 
LSS M. D. HUGER 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





NEw York, Utie: 
RS. PIAT T'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
er 88, 1897. Applications should be made carly. 


“Onto, Cincinnatt. 
V TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


Des PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared forcollege. 








FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET'S FRENCH AND 
English School for Girls. Household French, with 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or ‘Cher- 
bourg. Address Miss Ac.y, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 


uy TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
d School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson, Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
— Laos 

HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Selec: feed for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
R GILMAN is the Director. 














TOA MBRIDGE; MASS. 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE. Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cuil- 
sine. Reduced rates in wioter. Best references, Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward esnani Detroit, Mich. 


Tinkham Tricycles 


afford all the 
pleasure and 
exercise of bi- 


cycling with- 








’98 Model. 32 Ibs. 
out the nervous strain and 


danger. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO. 


306-310 West 59th St. 


age 
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Dress Goods. 


Velour de Rousse, 





Publications in French. 
Attention is called to the following series of re- 


rints, as of great value to the student as well as 
o the general reader of French. 


Romans Choisis. 


i2mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 

No. 19. MON ONCLE ET MON CURE. By Jean 
pe LA Brete. With Explanatory Notes in En- 
glish by F. C. de Sumichrast, Assistant Profes 
sor of French in Harvard University. 257 pages. 

No. 20. LA LIZARDIERE. By Henri pe Borner. 

7 pages. 


247 





Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS 


Tt Ruins and Excava- 
tions of Modern Rome. 


By Ropo.tro LaNctant, author of ‘Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries," 
* Pagan and Christian Rome,” ete. With ou- 
merous illustrations and 17 maps and plans. 
Crown 8vo, $4 00, 





6 
Cashmere Boucle, William R Jenkins A book of remarkable value and interest, 
Poplin Vel 4 especially to students and travellers. 
Oopiin Velour, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 
4 loth Clan Plaids ; eee 
Cleats Claw tats, Old and Rare Books ms Now First Collected 
: Embroidered and Braided ° By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author 
f ’ a FIRST EDITIONS, etce., etc.. FOR SALE, AN of * Victorian Poets,” “ Poets of Ame- 
: Drap d’ete Robes. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF. PART 2. with | rica” ete. 12mo0 gilt top $1.50, 
a Seventy-one Reproductions of Plates. Titie-pages, ; : . “ = "hi 
ete., etc. Works relating to the Civil War and A handsome volume containing the noble 
>) Cromwell, Coaching, Cookery, Costume, Queen | poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last 
' ) kK 4° { bt Elizabeth, Freemasonry, Gardening. Books chiefly | twenty years. A welcome addition to the 
: WAL Cc P) e | first editions, by Charles Cotton, Abraham Cow- | best American verse. 
4 ley, Willlam Cowper, Daniel Defoe, Charles 
a ° Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Michael Drayton, John 
; Dryden, Thomas Durfey, John Evelyn, Henry 
3 NEW YORK. Fielding. FIRST EDITIONS of books {lustrated King Arthur and the Ta- 
by George and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, 
4 and Harry Furniss, and a large collection of cu- ble Round. ‘ 
3 —~-—— | rious Facetiw. Part 2. 8vo, 74 pages, post free, 1s. | Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien 
; | PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 HAYMARKET, of Troyes. With an latroduction and Notes. 
: e LONDON, 8. W. By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, 2 vols, large 
4 rancor erown Sv Fi ) 
An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of May re vo, gilt t - 4. Ra 
3 n.' Fj ? 4 1 & A charming work, giving in attractive mo- 
of rene a nll re NC QN6 CTMAN dern form, w)th judicious comment, the origi- 
° by roa pine caine ~ iil BOOKS nal tales of King Arthur and the Round Ta. 
; A work of rare and curious orma tio oncern- 
& ing the ancient ve of the ay ag i | ble. 
As Its pose is to demonstrate that the various re- 
figteas. faiths of the world have had a common The Latest French and German Books C d bet 
5 origin, and = —— upon — bg ye — Are promptly imported and kept for sale. | A orrespon ence ween 
2 iv ror », as practised by the early ; “ : J , 
: eypiiane, Thebeows,. ‘Assyrians, Hindoos Greeks. All Standard Works continually in Steck, | John Sterling and Ralph 
2 ‘te.; that our present theological beliefs have ; - jas | 
5 eprung from this source, and that all of our most Write for New List of Late Fictioa. | Waldo Emerson 
3 important church emblems and religious festivals B ENTANO’S . 
$ (as the cross, altar and wine, the celebration of R , |} Alittle book of singular interest, containing 


Christmas and Easter) were originally of sexual 


, significance, and antedate the Christian era many | twenty letters, edited, with a Sketch of Ster- 


31 Union Square, New York. 





4 hundreds of years. areata: 2 __ | ling’s Life. by Epwarp Watpo EMERson, 

: “A remarkable book.’’—[Allegheny Record. } author of “ Emerson in Concord,” ete. 16mo, 

a ‘‘Many strange beliefs and stranger customs are | $1.00 

; touched upon in this work.’’—[{Brooklyn Eagle. | 

¥ 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Limited edition. | - 

2 Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. e Bons a Boy. 

i . i By Cuartes Dup LEY WaRNER. With 

; CLIFFORD HOWARD, Publisher, Library Catalogue Mailed Free. | an Introduction and 22 full-page illus- 
SS ee See: ©. S | trations from photographs by CLrrton Joun- 





CBR Cube 3 iii Be 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 









CRYSTALS 


nic Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 


n,N.Y..USA 


“you may not be worthy to smoke the 
MIXTURE.” 


—J. M. B—, in ** My Lady Nicotine.” 





| 
| 


LISTS PRICED GRATIS. ’ 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., | 
Wholesele Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


4 

OFid= Leranure | 

ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


LemckesBuechner: 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


F, W. CHRISTERN 


|} and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., | 


N. Y., Dea er In Magazines and other Pertodi 


: 
} als. Sets, volumes, or single num bers. 


| 
| 
i 


‘OLD BOOKS. 





Address 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 


; SON 


SEND 8TAMP FOR LIST. | 


| KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


I2ma, gilt top, $2.00 
Mr. Warner's charming book is supple- 


|} mented with capital pictures of rural boy 


life. 


[ nequality and Progress. 


By Grorce Harris, D.D., author of 
**Moral Evolution.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Harris sustains with great force the 
thesis that inequality is an indispensable con- 
dition of human progress. 


n Unwilling Maid. 


A capital story of the Revolution, for 
girls, by Jeanie GovuLp LINCOLN, au- 
“A Genuine 


{ (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | thor of ‘“ Marjorie’s Quest,” 

% } ° , . . > s > Or 
:: THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., | 429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts, New York, | Girl," ete. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 

; Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. Importers of Foreign Rooks Agents for the leading | 

% ia ‘aris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 

2 TRADE MARK REGISTERED. | » . : : 

4 | ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of atock 

es mailed on demand. New books received from Paris tories and Sketches for 


the Young. 


By Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Holiday 
Edition. In decorative binding. 12mo, $1.50, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


"HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
‘ARCADIA | 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB. 


| «1 RITIES and ROOK-PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
|} Water Romeyn BenJamis, 1125 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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NEW YORK: 


LONDON : 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. », Bedford St., Strand. 


Astoria: 

Or, Anecdote; of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains. By 

WASHINGTON IRVING. Tacoma Edition, uniform in general style 

with the previous holiday editions of [rving’s works. Two vols., 

large 8vo, baautifully printed and bound. Cloth extra, gilt tops, 
$6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the most 
sumptuous presentation of ‘Astoria ever issued. It is embellished with bor- 
ders, printed in colors, specially designed by Margaret Armstrong. The pho- 
togravure illustrations have been specially prepared for this edition by the 
ee Pow ea artists R F. Zogbaum., F. 8. Church, C. Harry Eaton, J. C. rd, 
and others. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. With 86 illustrations. 

8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 

In this volume the author tells the stories of some Colonial Homesteads 
whose names have become household words. The book is charmingly writ- 
ten, and is embellished by a large number of illustrations, very carefully se- 
lected and engraved. Among the homesteads presented ars: Brandon, Wes- 
tover, Shirley, Marshall House, Cliveden (Chew House), Morris House, Van 
Cortlandt Manor House, Oak Hill (The Home of the Livingstons), Philipse 
Manor House, Jume! House (Fort, Washington), Smith House (Sharon, Conn.), 
Pierce Homestead, Parson Williams’s House, Varina (Pocahontas), James- 
town, and Williamsburg. 


Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series, Edited by MauD WILDER GOODWIN, ALICE 
CARRINGTON Roycg, and RutH PuTNaM. Illustrated. 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 

The volume includes the papers which have appeared under the title of 
the ‘Half Moon Series.’ The book is quaintly illustrated, and affords 
my we of New York in the olden time, which cannot fail to interest those 
who know the city only in its strenuous modern life. 


On Blue Water. 


By EDMONDO DE AmICciIs, author of *‘ Holland and its People,” 

‘Spain and the Spaniards,” etc. Translated by J. B. BROWN, 

With 59 illustrations. Uniform in general style with the illus- 

trated editions of Amicis’ works. 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

The author describes the life on an emigrant ship bound from Genoa to 
Buenos Ayres. His touchis light, while his observation is close, and the pictures. 


both of the saloon life and of the teeming emigrant quarters, are graphic. In 
Amicis’ hands the humor and the tragedy lose nothing by his masterly description. 


The Venetian Painters of the Renais- 
sance. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of “ Lorenz Lotto,” ete. New 
edition, printed in larger form, and containing 24 photozgrav'ire 
reproductions of famous paintings. Large 8vo. 


Nippur; 

Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The Narra- 
tive of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, 
in the years 1889-1890. By JOHN PUNNETT Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
D.D., Director of the Expedition. Very fully illustrated. Two 
volumes, sold separately, each 8vo, $2 50. 

Vol. I. The First Campaign. Vol. II. The Second Campaign. 

The University of Pennsylvania has accomplished a splendid work, which is 


to be classed among the most remarkable of modern arch >logical researches.— 
N. Y. Times. 


The Literary History of the American 
Revolution. 


By Moses Coir TyLer, Professor of American History in Cor- 

nell University, and author of ‘‘A History of American Literature 

During the Colonial Time,” etc. Two volumes, sold separately. 

8vo, each $3.00. 

Vol. I.—1763-1776. Vol. IT.—1776-1783. 

“Prof. Tyler's newest work is rich, stimulating, informing, and delightfal. 
And it is not only fascinating itself, but it is a luminous guide into the whole 
abundant, varied, and alluring field of our Revolu.ionary literature: poetry, 


belles-lettras, biography, history, travel, and crackling controversy.”—GEoR@E W. 
CaBLe, in Current Literature. 


Heroes of the Nations Series. 

New Issues. Fully illustrated, large 12mo, each cloth, $1.50. 

No. 21. Ulysses S. Grant, and the Period of National Preser- 
vation and Reconstruction, 1822-1885 By Col. WM 
CONANT CHURCH, author of “ Life of Ericsson.” 

No. 22. Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confederacy, 1807- 
1870. By HENRY A, WHITE of Washington and Lee 
University. 





Little Journeys 
To the Homes of Fam>us Women. Being the series for 1897. 


Printed on deckel-edged paper, and bound in one volume, with 
portraits. 16mo, gilt top $1.75. 


Uniform with the above: — 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. 
The 3 vols., as a set, ina box, $5.25. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. New 
holiday edition, with 13 illustrations by GEORGE SLOANE. §8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
By the same author :— 

A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 
Holiday edition, with numerous illustrations. 
The two vols., as a set, in a box, $2.50 


The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of 


Burns. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. With 26 full page illustrations from 
photographs by the author, and with portrait in photogravure. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns and of Scotland. The 
value of this little work is enhanced by the views of the homes and scenes 
which nat placed by the side of the verses with which Burns has made them 
immortal. si 


Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy 
Hollow. 


By EpGar MAYHEW Bacon. With 23 full-page illustrations. 

16mo9, gilt top, #1.25. 

This charming little volume is both a history and a guide-book, and will 
appeal to all those visitors te this famous old town who wish to take away 
with them the chronicles which have made a pilgrimage to Tarrytown one of 
the “ sentimental journeys” in this country. 


The Cruikshank Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories, I. Puss in Boots. I{. Hop o’ My Thumb. 
IIL. Jack and the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 40 repro- 
ductions of the characteristic designs of George Cruikshank. 
8vo, full gilt edges, handsomely stamped cover, $2.00, 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 1649. By 

SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, author of ‘Life of Oliver Crom- 

well.” 3iedition. Illustrated. 12m, $1 25. 

‘* 4 stirring and captivating story.”—Columbus Dispatch. 

‘‘A thoroughly interesting story abounding In stirring scenes.”—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Washington Irving’s Complete Works. 


New Knickerbocker Edition. Forty volumes, printed on vellum 
deckel-edged paper from new electrotyp? plates, with photogra- 
vure and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt tops. Sold only in sets, 
Per set, $50.00. 


American Ideals 


and Other Essays, Social and Political. By THEODORE RoosK- 

VELT, author of ‘* The Wilderness Hunter,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, 

$1.50. 

Coxtents:—American Ideals—True Americanism~—The Manly Virtues 
and Practical Politics—The College Graduate and Public Life—Phases of 
State Legislation—Machine Politics in New York City—Six Years of Civil 
Service Reform—Administering the New York Police Force—The Vice-Presi- 
dency and the Campaign of 1896—How Not to Help Our Poorer Brother—The 
Monroe Doctrine —Washington’s Forgotten Maxim—National Life and Cha 
racter—Social Evolution—The Law of Civilization and Decay. 


The Mathematical Psychology 
of Gratry and Boole. Translated from the Language of the 
Higher Calculus into that of Elementary Geometry. By Mary 
EVEREST BOoLe. 12mo, $1 25. 





Notes on New Books; a quarterly Bulletin; list of Autumn Announcements; circulars of the ‘‘Story” and ‘Heroes of 
the Nations”’; list of successful fiction, etc., sent on application. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1897. 
The Week. 

The extraordinary character of the 
foreign trade of the United States this 
season may best be judged by compar- 
ing the September export and import 
statement with that for the same month 
in other years of heavy exports. In 
September, 1891, the outward trade in 
breadstuffs was extremely heavy. Wheat 
exports in particular ran closely on a 
level with the “famine month” of Sep- 
tember, 1879, and with the current sea- 
son. Yet in September, 1891, our ex- 
cess of exports over imports was less 
by $36,500,000 than it was last month. 
The nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, 1891, showed total net merchandise 
exports of $10,177,509; the excess of ex- 
ports up to September’s close this year 
is $157,639,393. For this remarkable 
showing there is again a double cause: 
enormous and continuous increase in 
our exports, and similar slackening in 
our import trade. It is, moreover, 
worthy of careful notice that export of 
manufactures is not slackening at all. 
In August, for example, shipment of 
iron and steel goods increased nearly a 
million dollars over 1896. Meantime the 
import trade has actually fallen to the 
lowest autumn level of the present 
generation. In September there was 
received in merchandise from abroad 
$8,400,000 less than even in 1896, when 
the paralysis of the trade was attracting 
wide attention. Many of the causes of 
this extraordinary decrease have no 
connection with the excessive importa- 
tions of last summer, but reflect a per- 
manent and not discouraging change in 
the nature of our industrial situation. 





. But the framers of the Dingley law 


were either totally ignorant of these 
changed conditions, or else snapped 
their fingers at them. With dutiable 
importations of the entire United States 
nearly 25 per cent. less last month than 
they were a year ago, and less by 41 
per cent. than they were in September, 
1895, the pitiful showing of the federal 
revenue will astonish nobody. 





Mr. Dingley rises to explain, in his 
paper, the Lewiston Journal, about the 
woful failure of his estimate of $10,000,- 
000 a year from his “personal effects” 





tax. He now admits that the revenue 
from that source may not exceed $1,000,- 
000; but his estimate was not at all a | 
failure, and this for two reasons. In | 
the first place, his estimate was “simply 

a reiteration” of what somebody had | 
told him; so you must catch the other | 
fellow. No responsibility, it is clear, | 
can attach to a chairman of the ways 





and means committee who simply reite- 
rates what others tell him. That is 
what he is there for. As a matter of 
fact, we suppose Mr. Dingley can evade 
all his predictions and all his taxes in 
that way. They were not his. He sim- 
ply prophesied and taxed as he was told 
to. But he has another defence. His 
estimate of $10,000,000 was meant to be 
taken as revenue resulting either “di- 
rectly or indirectly.’”’ There is the sly 
catch. Mr. Dingley was reckoning in 
not only what would be actually col- 
lected, but what would have been col- 
lected if the $40,000,000 of free goods, 
“mainly luxuries,” brought in by return- 
ing tourists, had only gone on manfully 
coming in and had paid duty. This 
should hereafter figure in the Treasury 
statements. For example, the deficit up 
to date is $34,746,000, but it should be 
added that this does not reckon in the 
$9,000,000 which is constructively, or 
“indirectly,” in the Treasury through 
Mr. Dingley’s baggage tax. 





The Commissioner of Pensions is the 
latest official at Washington to say that 
he, too, must have more money. Why 
not? Mr. McKinley’s message urging 
the Dingley bill specifically demanded 
“ample’ revenues for the sake of in- 
creased pensions. To be sure the reve- 
nues are not turning out exactly ample; 
October is evidently in for a $10,000,000 
deficit, and the total running behind 
will be about $45,000,000, apparently, by 
the time Congress meets; but what dif- 
ference does that make? We trust that 
a great party which put down a gigantic 
rebellion and ran in debt to the tune of 
$2,500.500,000. is not going to mind a 
little deficit like that. At any rate, as 
Commissioner Evans says, the pensions 
go on piling up, no matter what hap- 
pens to the revenue. He has spent $3,- 
00¢,000 more than his predecessor. He 
would like to cut down the total below 
$142,070,000 a year, but doesn’t see any 
way to do it unless Congress will legis- 
late to prevent young wonen from 
marrying old soldiers and so getting on 
the pension list for life. The fatal ob- 
jection to this is, as Mr. Evans sadly 
points out, that it “would meet with 
much opposition from the Grand Army 
men.” 





The result of the municipal election 
in Indianapolis last week is full of en- 


| couragement to the friends of good gov- 
;} ernment in the Greater New York. A 


Mayor was to be chosen for two years. 
The contest was between the incumbent 
of the office, Thomas Taggart, a Demo- 
crat, who was first elected in 1895, and a 


| Republican. Mr. Taggart depended upon 


his record as chief magistrate. That re- 
cord was one of efficiency and fidelity to 





the public interests. Since he became 
Mayor the streets have been kept clean- 
er than ever before, and at a greatly re- 
duced expense; the cost of paving has 
been lowered; the Fire Department has 
been enlarged and improved; the tele 
phone and telegraph wires have been 
put under ground; in short, the govern- 
ment of the city has been wel! adminis 
tered. The question for the voters was 
therefore, simply whether a good Mayor 
should be given the second term which 
he had deserved. The result was the 
reélection of Mr. Taggart by a plurali 
ty of more than 5,000 over the Repub- 
lican candidate, in a city which last fall 
gave McKinley $6,000 plurality over 
Bryan. More than 5,000 voters who sup 
ported the Republican for President last 
November, vindicated their indepen 
dence by supporting the Democrat for 
Mayor on Tuesday week 





Gen. Harrison of Indianapolis has had 
a conversation with the New York Sun 
by way of he!ping ns to elect our Mayor 
He is utterly opposed to the election of 
Mr. Low on municipal issues solely. The 
reason is that the voters for McKinley 
“will inquire how the candidates for 
Mayor of Greater New York stand up 
on the questions whether public and 
private debts are to be paid at forty 
cents on the dollar, and whether the just 
powers of the courts are to be upheld 
against the assaults of the mob.” They 
will want to Know, further, whether a 
particular election “is going to scatter 
cr weaken the forces that won those is- 
sues of 1896." His theory, doubtless, is 
that such an inquiry would reveal Low 
in his true light, as a “repudiationist 
or a friend of the mob,” and it is very 
good of him to come so far to suggest 
the putting of these plain questions by 
the voters. Low ought to be asked, and 
Gen. Harrison would confer a great 
kindness on the community by asking 
him, whether he is ‘a repudiationist ora 
friend of the mob or not.” If he is not, 
why does he insist on putting municipal 
questions in the foreground? Can it be 
that he is for a gold standard and also 
for a non-partisan mayor? That he not 
only wants the streets cleaned by a 
non-partisan force, but also is opposed 
to free silver? That he is in favor of a 
non-partisan police and also opposed to 
assaults of the mob on the courts? Gen. 
Harrison rightfully doubts that such in- 
tellectual gymnastics are possible in an 
honest man. One or other of these 
views is all his own mind can hold. 
Were he to become a Citizen Unionist, 
he feels he would incontinently begin 
to howl for free silver, and were he to 
advocate non-partisanship in municipal 
affairs, he would head a mob in attack- 
ing the courts. These are serious men- 
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tal limitations, but they are the mental 
limitations of a great man. 





Croker has driven Mr. Dayton, one of 
the most powerful men in his organiza- 
tion, into open revolt by his insolent 
exercise of the nominating power for 
Tammany. As Mr. Dayton says, no man 
ean get a Tammany nomination who 
exhibits the “slightest hesitation to 
execute Croker’s despotic orders,” and 
hence no man can get into office through 
Tammany Hall who is not a “mere 
shadow of Croker,” using his office, not 
for the people, but for the personal be- 
nefit of Croker. The same,thing is true 
of the methods of the other boss. No 
Republican who as an official has failed 
to do “what the old man wants” in every 
instance, or who, as a candidate, is not 
willing to pledge himself to do it in fu- 
ture, can kope to receive a Republican 
nomination in this city or State. More- 
over, in his assertion of exclusive posses- 
sion of the nominating power, Platt has 
gone a step beyond Croker. He not 
only denies the right of the people to 
nominate candidates by petition through 
the Citizens’ Union, but he has vainly 
sought to prevent them from exercising 
the right to nominate by petition which 
the ballot law confers upon them. He 
has filed a formal protest against some 
17,500 citizens who have gone about in 
an orderly and legal way to avail them- 
selves of the right to the nomination of 
candidates for the municipal and State 
Legislatures. He is so furious at their 
audacity and impudence in presuming 
to desire other candidates than those 
whom he and Croker have selected for 
them to support, that he invokes the aid 
of the courts to put a stop to their 
proceedings. He thus makes enemies 
of 500 voters in every one of the thirty- 
five Assembly districts in which the pe- 
titions have been signed. These 17,500 
or more voters have signed these peti- 
tions under the unjust requirements of 
the ballot law as “doctored” in Platt’s 
interest by his men in the Legislature. 
He had the number of petitioners neces- 
sary to make independent nominations 
raised so high in all cases as to amount, 
in his opinion, to a complete barrier. 
That such a number has still been 
found, and found without difficulty, in 
every district of the city, ought to be a 
startling warning to him of the condi- 
tion of the public temper. 





While the Platt machine was trying to 
keep the non-partisan ticket off the of- 
ficial ballot in the Greater New York, 
it was trying to force upon that ballot 
the sham nomination of a Populist for 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, un- 
der the name of the “United Democra- 
cy,” in order to draw off votes from 
Judge Parker, the candidate of the re- 
gular Democrats. Just before midnight 
of the last day upon which independent 
State nominations could be filed with 





the Secretary of State, a bundle of cer- 
tificates containing 6,000 signatures to 
the nomination of Charles Frederic 
Adams by the “United Democracy” for 
the judgeship was brought into the capi- 
tol by Lafayette B. Gleason, the Repub- 
lican journal clerk of the New York 
Senate, and John A. Cole, a Republi- 
can clerk of the Assembly. Mr. Adams 
afterward declined the nomination, and 
the name of Lawrence J. McParlin, 4 
leading Populist, was substituted by the 
committee charged with the filling of 
vacancies, as the law allows. The re- 
gular Democrats entered protests against 
the placing of this ticket upon the official 
ballot on various grounds. The one 
which will appeal most strongly to the 
public is the fact that the bulk of the 
signers to the petitions for the nomina- 
tion were not members of the shadowy 
“United Democracy,” or Democrats of 
any sort, but Republicans, and in many 
cases prominent Republicans. It was 
conclusively shown that the scheme had 
been worked up by the Republican State 
committee, the members of which were 
perfectly open about their share in the 
business. Quite aside from this objec- 
tion to the sincerity of the petitions as 
really representing the organization for 
which they purported to stand, there 
were fatal flaws in the petitions them- 
selves, as that some of the signers were 
not qualified electors, that others had 
not sworn that they were residents 
and electors, and that the necessary 
number of names in one county had been 
eked out by plain forgeries. The Secre- 
tary of State overruled all these objec- 
tions, but Justice Herrick of the Su- 
preme Court, whose decision is final, has 
reversed the determination of the Secre- 
tary, and the elaborate scheme of the 
Platt machine is thus defeated. 





Both Croker’s and Platt’s nominees 
for the Assembly are declared to he 
“very bad” this year. But that is only 
a part of their system of government by 
blackmail. Platt rakes out of the ooze, 
as Carlyle said, a set of desperadoes, and 
sends them to the Legislature, and then 
he turns to the corporations and says, 
“Really, the people are electing such a 
lot of ruffians that your property is not 
safe for a day unless you pay me money 
to look out for your interests and beat 
off these robbers.” That is the way 
Platt is able to figure as ‘a saviour of 
society.” He first puts 2 set of brigands 
in power, and then demands a ransom 
from the people whose property is en- 
dangered by their predatory schemes. 
Under this system the Legislature must 
be made visibly worse from year to year 
in order to keep the corporations and 
rich men frightened. If they are let off 
with $50,000 apiece one year, the grow- 
ing rapacity of the Legislature must jus- 
tify doubling the assessment the next 
year. Of course, Gen. Tracy has to be 
paid more for heading off an attack on 





property in an assembly of desperate 
characters than in one of average vir- 
tue. So the worse the Legislature is, the 
bigger the profits of the boss business. 
Platt is, by nature, such an unpromising- 
looking, such a mean and unlikely “sa- 
viour of society,” that he has to make his 
Legislature very bad indeed in order to 
get society to believe that he is the man 
to hire as saviour. 





Another outrageous injunction has 
been issued by the Federal Court in 
Kansas. Under the law of Kansas, for- 
eign insurance companies may do busi- 
ness in that State on complying with 
certain formalities. On neglect to pay a 
loss to any person in Kansas for three 
months “after final judgment,” a for- 
eign company may be prevented from 
carrying on business. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, having a legal 
defence, refiised to pay a claim, where- 
upon the Kansas Superintendent revok- 
ed its license. This was an illegal act, 
and the federal judge, on being applied 
to, at once granted an injunction. It is 


i; regarded as an outrage by all true Popu- 


lists, however, for two reasons—first, 
because they say that to sue the State 
Superintendent is virtually to sue the 
State of Kansas, which is unconstitu- 
tional, and, second, because Kansas had 
made all tight and secure by another 
law requiring that all actions brought 
against the Superintendent should be 
brought in the State courts. Both ob- 
jections have been brushed aside by the 
federal court, and as to the last, the 
court cites several decisions to show 
that even had the company agreed to 
the provision as a condition of doing 
business, it would have been of no avail, 
for no one can “barter away his life, 
his freedom, or his constitutional 
rights.” That is, the federal judge will 
protect the foreign insurer even if the 
wretch waives all his rights and stipu- 
lates that Kansas may strip him at will. 





This case throws a strong light on 
some of the causes of “government by 
injunction,” and shows why it is mainly 
federal. As the State Legislatures have 
become more and more corrupt, dis- 
honest, and ignorant, their interference 
with life, liberty, and property has be- 
come incessant; in the same way, as 
their police, sheriffs, etc., have run 
down, outside the cities, the danger to 
life, liberty, and property has increas- 
ed. As their courts have been more and 
more filled with elective judges, these 
have become poorer and poorer. The 
federal judiciary, on the other hand, 
with its life-tenure and simple admi- 
nistration, and a resistless power behind 
it, has steadily increased in importance, 
while at the same time the multiplica- 
tion of corporations doing business all 
over the country, and the revolution in 
transportation which has made nearly 
ajl business in some of its forms “inter- 
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state.” has made it more und more 
possible to extend the federal jurisdic- 
tion over questions which were former- 
ly purely local. An improvement in the 
character of the State governments in 
the West would no doubt do much to re- 
duce the harvest of federal injunctions; 
wherever they remain Populist—i. e., 
anarchical—in character, the foreign de- 
vils who do not like being cheated and 
mobbed and robbed and murdered, will 
invoke and obtain the aid of a govern- 
ment whose courts and executive are 
ubiquitous and feared. 





The Governor of Arizona is out with 
the annual plea for the admission of 
that thinly settled territory as a State, 
with power in the Senate equal to that 
of New York or Pennsylvania. He 
claims that Arizona has as much wealth 
as the average of the twenty-two States 
admitted from 1791 to 1876, and esti- 
mates its population at 87,500. The for- 
mer claim is too vague for analysis, but 
the latter can easily be tested. In 1888 
there were cast in Arizona 11,538 votes 
for delegate to Congress; in 1596, after 
a much more closely contested canvass, 
14,051. This represents a gain of only 
about 20 per cent. in eight years, and 
the population in 1890 was but 59,620, of 
which more than 1,500 were Indians, 
nearly 3,000 Chinese, and over 3,000 
Mexicans. A gain of 20 per cent. would 
bring the total now up to only about 
70,000, from which deduction must be 
made for Indians, Chinese, and Mexi- 
cans. Even that reckless advocate of 
premature statehood, Senator Platt of 
Connecticut, will hardly favor giving 
two seats in the Senate to the few thou- 
sand men in Arizona who have the right 
to vote. 





The memorial of the English business 
men to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
regarding the silver craze, goes far to 
elucidate all we have been saying for 
years about the influences which govern 
English monetary action. We have over 
and over again pointed out the folly of 
our strolling bimetallists from this side 
of the water, in basing their opinions 
of what England is likely to do on inter- 
views with their own brethren in that 
country, the professors who work out 
theories of currency on the blackboard, 
the embarrassed landlords, and the so- 


cialistic reformers, who propose to make | 
| and of industry take their course. And 


the mint give human society a great 


lift. Nothing has been more diverting | 
during the last ten years than to hear | 


men like Mr. W. C. Whitney and the 
venerable Hoar of Massachusetts tell 


you, on their arrival from Europe, about | 


the closeness of England to bimetal- 
lism. “Why, sir, when such minds as 
Mr. Balfour's,” etc., etc. The secret of 
English success is, that “such minds as 
Mr. Balfour’s’” have no more influence 
on currency and business than their opi- 
Bions on aerial navigation. The men 
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who really control England’scufrency are 
the great business merchants of the 
City, who look after her enormous com- 
mercial and shipping interests all over 
the world, and the great banking-houses 
which bank for them. The investments 
of this class, which are immense, and 
which have made England the great 
creditor nation of the earth, have all 
been made on the theory that the pound 
sterling is as stable’ as the monarchy. 
Since the report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee in 1810, these men have never had 
the slightest wavering about the things 
which constitute the value of a coin, and 
never will have. England, through 
them and the stable standard of value, 
is the great trader of the globe. When 
they speak, they speak with an authori- 
ty which no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ventures to disregard. 





The report of the Royal Commission 
on the West Indian sugar industry is a 
document which shows how much the 
English have to learn. The commission- 
ers discovered, what is in fact notorious, 
that the cane-sugar industry in the West 
Indies was in a bad way; that it was 
not the fauit but the misfortune of the 
planters that this was so; that they 
were simply going down before the com- 
petition of the bounty-grown sugar of 


‘Europe. As for a remedy, the only 
thorough-zgoing one ever proposed was | 


a protective or “countervailing” duty 
on the competing sugar. But the strange 
insularity of the commissioners led them 
to argue against this. They thought the 
British consumer might object to hav- 
ing to pay more for his sugar, not see- 
ing how much more important it is to 
have the industry than to have the su- 
gar. There was also the doubt whether 
such duties might not conflict with trea- 
ty obligations; they would certainly in- 
convenience trade (the idea of caring 
about that!); and when all was said, 
the countervailing duty might not be 
permanently effective, and then all the 
disturbance would have been in vain. 
Besides, the United States was about to 
go into the beet-sugar industry on an 
extensive scale, taxing its own citizens 


heavily for the purpose, and even if the | 


Europeans could be induced to give up 
their bounties for sugar, the United 
States could not. Therefore, weakly 
said the commissioners, we can only 
let nature and the progress of invention 


this with Mr. Dingley’s success in get- 
ting the better of nature by a tax, right 
before their eyes! 





Lovers of those very treacherous af- 
fairs, historical paraliels, will be dis- 
posed to see in Spain's latest policy of 
placating Cuba an analogy to the last 


| desperate shift to which Philip I. re- 


sorted in order to retain his sovereign- 
ty over the Netherlands. After Alba’s 
rule of blood and iron in the Low Coup: 
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tries had failed to break their spirit, he 
was recalled, as Gen. Weyler is now, 
and Alexander of Parma was sent in 
his stead. He was to detach the Catholic 
nobles from the cause of the rebels, as 
Capt.-Gen. Blanco is now to draw off 
the Cuban autonomists from the insur- 
gents. Parma won much immediate 
success in the new policy of concilla- 
tion, only to fail miserably in the end 
This does not, of course, prove that 
Gen. Elanco will meet the same fate, 
but it does suggest that the same diffi- 
culties and dangers beset him. For 


| him to come with an olive branch in 








| and with a base of supplies. 


one hand and a sword in the other, not 
as alternatives, but as the contradi 
tory things to be put into play at one 
and the same time, is enough to make 
the Cubans look twice at their new 
Captain-General. They will be justified 
in asking whether it is peace or the 
sword, 


Russia’s predominance in European 
diplomacy, so evident in all the drag 
ging Turkish negotiations, has almost 
withdrawn attention from her great pro- 
jects and successes in the Orient. Some 
of these are detailed in the Rerue des 
Deur Mondes of September 15. First of 
all is the approaching completion of the 
trans-Siberian railroad. The engineers 


| now talk of seeing the last kilometre 


laid in 1898, three years ahead of time 
This means, in addition to the vast new 
territories brought under cultivation and 
within reach of a market, a direct out- 
let to the sea. Shut out for the present 
from Constantinople, diverted from what 
at one time appeared to be her plan of 
reaching the sea via Afghanistan and 
India, Russia now has attained her ob- 
ject on the shores of China. A recent 
treaty with that country gives her, be- 
sides the port of Vladivostok, which is 
shut by the ice for a part of the year, a 
harbor in the Bay of Pe-chi-liopenall the 
year round. To it will run direct a 
branch of the Siberian railroad, and thus 
the fleet will be in touch with the army 
In this way, 
therefore, the object of Russian diplo- 
macy for a hundred years is all but at- 
tained. Not yet on the Black Sea (where 
she will undoubtedly get her outlet some 
day) or on the Indian Ocean, on the 
Yellow Sea she has her unobstructed ap- 
proach to the ocean. She has, besides, 
valuable trade privileges accorded her 
in her treaty with China, and is eager 
to be first in the exploiting of that coun- 
try. The title of the Revue article is, 
“Who Will Exploit China?” China is, of 
course, there only to be exploited. As 
a matter cf fact, Russia, France, and 
England are straining every nerve in the 
exploiting. Yet our apocalyptic bimetal- 
lists utter dire prophecies about “the 
Yellow Terror’—the invasion of Chi- 
nese and Japanese goods. The real Yel- 
low Terror is the fear the Yellow people 
have of European invaders, 














THE DAWN OF COURAGE. 


A striking passage in William Eve- 
rett’s speech, at the time of accepting 
the National Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Massachusetts, deplored the 
sordid and shrinking tone of our poli- 
tical manifestoes and appeals. Nowhere 
did one catch the note of a brave man 
uttering brave words. We seemed to be 
a feeble breed of men fallen on feeble 
times. The encouraging voices, the ele- 
vated principles, the heroic stand for a 
cause, which had marked other political 
contests, were this year making their 
absence painfully felt. All was timidity 
or truckling; and no cry of real leader- 
ship and inspiration could be heard in 
any part of the field. 

A common explanation of this dull 
and plodding level, which few would 
deny that our political life seems to 
have reached, is that the questions now 
engaging public attention are themselves 
dull and plodding. Who can be heroic 
about taxation? Who can get into a fine 
glow over more or less greenbacks in the 
currency? Who can grow enthusiastic 
over the flinging out of one boss, or one 
machine, simply for the purpose of in- 
stalling another? Give us back great 
questions of humanity and justice and 
national good fame, and we shall have 
again the ennobling oratory and the 
dauntless leadership of other days. But 
this explanation does not explain. Taxa- 
tion is a dry subject, but when it can 
be shown to involve social and politica) 
injustice, its appeal to generous minds is 
as urgent and irresistible as was that of 
the anti-slavery cause itself. So of an 
honest currency, so of municipal re- 
form; they can be made to appear in- 
dissolubly linked with national honor 
and civie self-respect, and so are capa- 
ble of arousing the loftiest and most 
flaming political zeal. No, the fault is 
not in our causes, but in ourselves, if 
we are poiitical underlings. 

A truer explanation, if still inadequate, 
may be found in the type of policy and 
of public man which we have come to 
reckon successful. Our highest political 
wisdom seems degenerating into mere 
opportunism. The ablest politicians are 
those who can maintain themselves in 
the nicest equilibrium between opposing 
principles. How can they stride boldly 
off. bidding the people follow, when 
their business is to walk a tight-rope 
with consummate skill? They must be 
for protection so delicately adjusted as 
not to interfere with the revenue, 
though shutting out foreign goods, and 
yet not allowing baneful domestic mono- 
polies. They must be resoluteiy for the 
gold standard, yet with a tender side for 
international bimetallism and a hand 
open as day for silver. And their “Ame- 
ricanism’’ must be swung on a pivot of 
similar delicacy; they must be just 
truculent enough towards foreigners to 
win applause and delegates, but not so 
much so as to chill the stock markets or 
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dim prosperity. They spend their days 
and nights in cultivating, lixe a county- 
fair acrobat, sureness of step and ba- 
lance in the most ticklish positions. It 
is their perpetual bowing to the crowd 
on either side of their tight-rope which 
makes many impatient spirits cry out 
for thoroughgoing and fearless politi- 
cians of the old school, even if the 
school were to be uncompromising Tory- 
ism. That in its worst form, says a 
writer in one of the English reviews, 
would be preferable to the nerveless, 
spineless policy, without principle and 
without courage, which we see party 
after party and public man after public 
man adopting. 

The strangest part of it is that the 
people like courage and conviction as 
much as they ever did. Our race of poli- 
tical trimmers is not reared to meet a 
popular demand. Democracy still says, 
as in Hosea Biglow’s day, “By time 
I du like a feller that ain’t a Feared.”’ 
Such a man has but to show himself in 
public life to see the people rise to him. 
But when it is a case of taking service 
with a party or under a boss, instead of 
for the people, the situation is at once 
altered. A party is timid by nature; 
where are the votes to come from if 
anything is said to offend anybody? A 
boss is a very rabbit for courage. He 
neither has nor will tolerate outspoken 
initiative or clear-sighted leadership. 
Intrigue and bargaining and compromise 
and head-in-the-sand are his only skill. 
The touch of his hand upon a politician 
is paralyzing. Nothing, in fact, makes a 
party or a boss more speedily take 
fright than a man of ideas and boldness 
in speaking them out. Every such man 
whom, by mistake, they have admitted to 
their ranks, they make all haste to si- 
lence or expel. Then all is walking the 
tight-rope of non-committal again. 


One of the inspiring things about the 
Low canvass in New York is that it 
comes as a fresh breath over what has 
so long been a stagnant fen. Mr. Low’s 
candidacy had its origin in a bold move- 
ment. Daring and resolute in its con- 
ception, the Citizens’ Union has gone 
towards its goal with a directness and 
sincerity which of themselves have been 
a great inspiration, and which, what- 
ever the final result of the election, will 
long be felt as a revivifying influence. 
There is a vast stock of unused public 
spirit in the country. It has not been 
drawn upon because the people, con- 
fused and puzzled by the choice of evils 
to which the two political machines have 
shut them up, have not seen how to 
apply it. A way out has been shown 
them in the Citizens’ Union movement 
and the Low canvass. Here were direct- 
ness, courage, principle, after all the 
years of juggling and trickery. The 
swift response of the people, not only in 
New York but all over the country, 
marks the appearance of a new political 
force, which is certain in the next few 





years more and more to trouble the 
dreams and bring to naught the plot- 
tings of the bosses. 








RAILROADS AT WASHINGTON. 


During the coming winter several rail- 
road questions of the first importance 
will be decided at Washington. To say 
nothing of the Nebraska maximum-rate 
question, which involves the power of 
States over railroads, the Joint Traffic 
case will be decided, and at the same 
time Congress will be once more strong- 
ly appealed to to permit “pooling.” The 
question of “pooling” is directly con- 
nected with the question involved in the 
Joint Traffic case, and apparently the 
whole matter was passed upon in the 
Trans-Missouri case (U. S. vs. Trans- 
Missouri Freight Ass’n, 166 U. S., 290) 
six months ago; but as that case was de- 
cided by a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court, on a point merely of interpreta- 
tion, the decision seems to be regarded 
nowhere as a finality. 

The point decided in the Trans-Mis- 
souri case was that the federal anti- 
Trust law of 1890, making criminal all 
contracts in “restraint of trade,” ap- 
plied to interstate contracts between 
railroads designed to prevent fluctua- 
tion in rates, even though such con- 
tracts were perfectly reasonable and 
publicly advantageous, and would, but 
for the act, have been enforced. This 
decision was rested by Justice Peckham, 
who wrote the majority opinion, on the 
ground that Congress, under its power 
over interstate commerce, had sovereign 
jurisdiction over all interstate business, 
and that the word “reasonable” could 
not be read into a statute so as to allow 
reasonable contracts in restraint of 
trade. Four Judges took the opposite 
view, and in the courts below the con- 
tracts had been sustained. Substantial- 
ly the same question will come up in 
the Joint Traffic case, but there are in 
it other points which will make neces- 
sary a reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject. 

Should Congress give the railroads 
the right to “pool,” or apportion their 
earnings equitably, so as to prevent 
ruinous competition (and this involves 
a modification of the interstate-com- 
merce act which hitherto has been 
steadily refused), they will escape most 
of the immediate evil effects of the anti- 
Trust decision, but it will not relieve 
them of the legal incubus evoked by 
Judge Peckham, which can be got rid of 
now only by the discovery of some 
means by which the Supreme Court may 
mitigate the effects of his decision. If 
some such means cannot be found, then 
we are face to face with a situation 
which might easily produce intolerable 
consequences. 

For the anti-Trust decision is the 
only one ever rendered by the Supreme 
“ourt which not merely makes Con- 
gress perpetually supreme over an cnor- 
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mous field of human activity, but seems 
to lay down in advance that its power 
is beyond the control of the courts. The 
States have in the “police »ower’ a 
sovereign right to regulate commerce 
within State lines, but the courts have 
always held that it must be reasonably 
exercised; and this really means that 
it must be exercised under the super- 
vision of the courts, and that State 
Legislatures cannot so use it as to impair 
ordinary contractual rights, which, of 
course, include the liberty to make rea- 
sonable contracts in restraint of trade. 
The latest legal-tender decisions give 
Congress the right to debase the cur- 
rency, but this right has never yet been 
exercised, and probably never will be. 
But the field of interstate commerce is, 
owing to facts which every one knows, 
the whole field of business itself. 
With the exception of petty local trade, 
all business is, or may be, interstate. 
Every manufacturer, farmer, and mer- 
chant carries on more or less interstate 
business, and if the domain covered by 
the anti-Trust decision could be made 
perceptible to the senses, it would be 
seen that what the Supreme Court has 
done is to give Congress absolute power 
over three-quarters of the business of 
the country, and to declare that as to 
this business Congress may make any 
reasonable or innocent act a crime, pro- 
vided itis in restraint of trade—-a phrase 
so elastic as to mean whatever you 
please. This is a very terrible power, 
and has never been asserted before, so 
far as we know, by any constitutional 
authority or by any court. 

The decision has brought out a great 
deal of vigorous criticism from the bar, 
and the discussion, so far as it has 
proceeded, shows pretty clearly that it is 
hoped that in the Joint Traffic case the 
court may be persuaded to take the view 
that the rule of interpretation laid down 
by itself in the Trans-Missouri case 
makes the act which that rule upheld it- 
self unconstitutional. This seems to be 
the upshot of Mr. Guthrie’s widely quot- 
ed article on the subject, and of the re- 
cent discussion in the American Bar As- 
sociation. The committee of the latter 
body which has taken the matter in 
hand, one of whose members is Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, emphatically calls at- 
tention to the argument that if Judge 
Peckham’s decision be correct, “it must 
logically follow that the act of July 2, 
1890, is unconstitutional, in this, that it 
violates the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which de- 


clares that no person shall be deprived | 


of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law’; the Supreme Court hay- 
ing steadily held that “liberty” includes 
all reasonable contractual common-law 
rights. 


While it is idle to attempt to predict 
what the Supreme Court will do, the im- 
portance of the matter cannot be ex- 
aggerated. To our minds it is incon 








ceivable that the court can go so far as 
to make the sovereignty of the United 
States, within the sphere of what three 
generations of judges, from Marshall 
down, have uniformly treated as ‘“dele- 
gated powers,” an absolute tyranny. 
Such would unquestionably be the effect 
of the rule or interpretation apparently 
laid down by the court in the Trans- 
Missouri case, which actually puts Con- 
gress in the position .of the Roman Em- 
peror, and substitutes for the test of Rea 
son which courts of justice apply to all 
law, the “Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ra- 
tione voluntas” of the despot. 








A GREAT JUDICIAL CAREER, 


The retirement of Justice Field from 
the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court ends one of the great judicial ca- 
reers in the history of the nation, and 
indeed of the English-speaking race. 
Exceeding by a few months the hitherto 
unprecedented term of Chief - Justice 
Marshall, not only does this term stand 
first of all in point of length, but the 
third of a century in the court’s history 
which it covers is rivalled in the im- 
portance of its decisions only by the 
other third of a century in which that 
great jurist interpreted the new Consti- 
tution. 

Stephen J. Field possessed the quali- 
ties which eminently fit a man for the 
bench, and yet his early career gave 
little promise that the New York law- 
yer of thirty-three, who sailed for Cali- 
fornia as one of the Argonauts in 1849 
would in 1897 be retiring from the bench 
of the Supreme Court after a record of 
more than thirty-four years’ honorable 
service. As things turned out, however, 
it was his infection with the gold fever 
which opened the way for his later ca- 
reer. His knowledge both of laws and 
of human nature fitted him for some- 
thing higher than merely heaping up 
money like a Fair or a Mackay, and the 
pioneers recognized hig qualifications by 
making him first a member of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature and afterwards of the 
State Supreme Court. His prominence iv 
this latter capacity rendered him the 
one man to be considered for the place 
when Congress, in the second vear of 
the Lincoln administration, authorized 
the appointment of another Judge of 
the United States Supreme Court, who 
was expected to be taken from the Paci- 
fic Coast. 

Beginning service at Washington mid- 





only has remained on the bench long | 


enough to see all the issues which grew | ‘ 
| ment, 


out of that conflict finally settled (if 
we except the legal-tender question), 


but he has himself been one of the chief 


agencies in this settlement. The retir- 
ing Judge, with entirely justifiable feel- 
ing, thus characterizes the period and 
his share in it: 


The war ended in a couple of years, and 


then came the great period of reconstruction 
and the last amendments to the federal Con- 
stitution. In the effort to reéstablish the 
nation, to adjust all things to the changed 
political, social, and economical conditions, 
questions of far-reaching import were de- 
veloped—questions of personal liberty, of 
constitutional right—which, after ofitimes 
heated discussions before the people and in 
the halls of Congress, came to us for de- 
cision. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that no more difficult and momentous ques- 
tions were ever presented to this or any 
other court. I look back with pride and joy 
to the fact that I was permitted to take part 
in the consideration of all those important 
questions, and that not infrequently I was 
called upon to express the judgment of this 
court thereon. And now that those times 
of angry debate, deep feeling. and judicial 
decision have passed, it is pleasant to realize 
that the conclusions announced by this court 
have been accepted, not simply of necessity, 
as so prescribed by the fundamental law. 
but in the main as in themselves both cor- 
rect and wise.” 

Justice Field omits to mention what 
we must consider the greatest of the 
services which it has fallen to his lot 
to render in the last third of a century 
This was his firm assertion of the un- 
constitutionality of the legal-tender acts 
He concurred with Chief-Justice Chase 
in the opinion pronounced by the latter 
for the majority of the court in 1870, 
that the making of notes or bills of cre- 
dit a legal tender in payment of pre- 
existing det-ts was inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution, and was, in 
effect, prohibited by the Constitution; 
and that, therefore, the legal-tender 
acts, so far as they applied to debts con 
tracted before their passage, were un- 
constitutional and unwarranted. When 
the court in 1871, having meanwhile 
been enlarged in numbers, reversed its 
position, he dissented in an opinion up 
on which he may well be content to com- 
mit his reputation to the judgment of 
posterity. 

Justice Field showed that the policy 
of maintaining a fixed and uniform stan- 
dard could not be carried out, and that 
a fixed and uniform metallic standard of 
value throughout the United States could 
not be maintained, so long as any other 
standard was adopted which of itself 
had no intrinsic value and was for ever 
fluctuating and uncertain. He admitted 
that the acts in question had been passed 
in a great emergency by patriotic men, 
who were convinced that this policy 
would increase the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain funds and supplies, 
and thus advance the national cause; 
but he declared that, sitting as a judicial 
officer, and bound to compare every law 
enacted by Congress with the greater law 
enacted by the people, and being un 


: a ia | able to reconcile the measure in question 
way in the civil wat, Justice Field not | q 


with that fundamental law, he could not 
hesitate to pronounce it, in his judg- 
unconstitutional and void. He 
added this admirable exposition of loy- 
alty: 

“In the discussions which have attended 
this subject of legal tender, there has been 


at times what seemed to me to be a covert 
intimation that opposition to the measure 


| in question was the expression of a spirit 


not altogether favorable to the cause in the 
interest of which that measure was adopted. 
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All such intimations I repel with all the 


energy I can express. I do not yield to 
any one in honoring and reverencing the 
noble and patriotic men who were in the 
councils of the nation during the terrible 
- struggle with the rebellion. To them belong 
the greatest of all glories of our history— 
that of having saved the Union, and that 
of having emancipated a race. For these 
results they will be remembered and honored 
so long as the English language is spoken 
or read among men. But I do not admit 
that a blind approval of every measure 
which they may have thought essential to 
put down the rebellion is any evidence of 
loyalty to the country. The only loyalty 
which I can admit consists in obedience to 
the Constitution and laws made in pursuance 
of it. It is only by obedience that affection 
and reverence can be shown to a superior 
having a right to command. So thought our 
great Master, when he said to his disciples: 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.’”’ 

In his letter of farewell to his asso- 
ciates Justice Field recalls the circum- 
stances of his appointment. There had 
up to that time been no representative 
of the Pacific Coast in the court. “A 
new empire had risen in the West, 
whose laws were those of another coun- 
try. The land titles were from Spanish 
and Mexican grants, both of which were 
often overlaid by the claims of the first 
settlers. To bring order out of this con- 
fusion, Congress passed an act providing 
for another seat on this bench, with the 
intention that it should be filled by 
some one familiar with these conflict- 
ing titles and with the mining laws of 
the coast.” As Judge Field haa framed 
the principal of these laws, and was 
then the Chief Justice of California, the 
Senators and Representatives of that 
State, as well as of neighboring Oregon, 
recommended to Lincoln his selection. 
In other words, an able man was ap- 
pointed to the highest tribunal on the 
ground of demonstrated fitness, and 
thus was given the opportunity for a 
great judicial career. 








THE REHABILITATION OF THE 
TURK. 

The Sultan has within a fortnight fur- 
nished a comic illustration of his con- 
tempt for the “Concert of the Powers” 
by proposing that the new Governor of 
Crete should be a Turkish subject ap- 
pointed by himself, and that Turkish 
troops should assist those of the Powers 
in restoring order. This is his comment 
on the promise of autonomy and of the 
removal of the Turkish troops made 
over and over again to the Cretans. He 
has no more idea of conceding them 
autonomy and withdrawing from the 
control of their affairs than he had 
twenty years ago. He looks on his sign- 
ing of the treaty about Greece as a con- 
cession on his part which entitles him 
to some return in concessions on their 
part about Crete. He has said as much 
in a letter. The Greek war and the 
negotiations which followed it are, in 
fact, the only really happy conclusion 


to a foreign complication which has be- | 


fallen the Turks since they retired from 
Vienna in 1688. Every other war has 
ended either in the loss of territory, or 
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in increased privileges for the Chris- 


tians, or in some sort of humiliation, 
making the Turks more and more sensi- 
ble of their dependence on, or subjection 
to, Christendom. 


The reason has been that, when every 
other conflict was brought to a close, 
there has been some Power on the scene 
which refused to the Sultan any place 
in the family of Christian nations, or 
offered him, at best, only some sort of 
protection. At the close of the Greek 
war in 1827 England and Russia de- 
stroyed his fleet, and the French com- 
pelled him to get out of Greece. At the 
close of the Russian war in 1829 the 
Russians dictated peace to him in Adri- 
anople. At ‘the close of the Crimean war 
England and France saved him by mak- 
ing him promise more concessions to 
Christians and general good behavior. 
At the close of the war of 1877 he bought 
peace and his capital by surrendering 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Cyprus, Servia, 
and Bulgaria, and agreeing to pay a 
large sum in damages. On none of these 
occasions did he escape the position of 
an humble protégé saved by some pow- 
erful friend from utter extinction. It 
was reserved for Lord Salisbury’s minis- 
try to admit the Turk freely to the Eu- 
ropean “Areopagus,” to treat him as an 
equal, to respect his rights as a con- 
queror of Christian people, and to insist 
on their paying him a ransom for not 
ravaging them, as Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent might have done. .The Turk actual- 
ly holds Christian territory and Chris- 
tian people in pawn for a sum of mo- 
ney, with the full assent of Christendom. 
About his manner of governing these 
people or in what manner he makes 
them pay his taxes or assessments in 
the meantime, while they are in pawn, 
every other nation refuses to concern it- 
self. 


The result is that the present Sultan 
is now probably in a state of pride and 
exultation such as none of his prede- 
cessors have felt for 200 years. Every 
one of them, since 1683, has lived in a 
state of fear of Christendom, of con- 
sciousness that he was on his good be- 
havior, and that any European Power 
with which he got into trouble might 
extinguish him if he did not get another 
to help him. He has, in fact, never 
made a treaty before with a Christian 
Power, inflicting on it the miseries of 
conquest such as ransom and Turkish 
rule, with the sanction, acquiescence, and 
assistance of other Christian Powers. 
The thing is unprecedented and unpa- 
ralleled. Ever since 1453, when he took 
Constantinople, until now, Christendom 
has agreed to treat the Turk at first as 
an infidel to be crusaded against, and 
then as a barbarian robber, to be 
watched and guarded against. For two 
centuries young men from the West 
went forth to fight the Turks as the 
grandest duty they owed to their own 
religion and civilization. For one cen- 
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tury, at least, civilized men in the West 
have quieted their consciences for ai- 
lowing the Turk to exist in Europe as a 
political organization, by pretending to 
shrink from the convulsion that would 
result from the partition of his terri- 
tory. Never until now has he been 
treated as a member of the family of 
nations, with a right to exist, with pride 
to be considered, with the privileges and 
immunities of international law to be 
inherited. 

Yet to this new departure, to the full 
admission of a ferocious Mussulman 
barbarian, red-handed from Christian 
slaughter, to the circle of Christian civi- 
lization, the British Premier has freely 
consented, and five Christian Powers 
are chuckling over the exploit. The 
terrible Lord Salisbury, whose advent to 
office Mr. Curzon naively said was hail- 
ed with delight in all the British 
embassies, and who was to give the 
poor Irish “twenty vears of resolute 
government,” is the man who has done 
it. There remains but one thing to lay 
this whole transaction bare before the 
civilized conscience, and that is for the 
Sultan to refuse to leave either Thes- 
saly or Crete. Who will compel him? 
Not the desperate Lord Salisbury, not 
Italy, not Germany, not Russia, not 
France, for France has vacated her old 
place as the champion of oppressed na- 
tions. He will, or all precedents fail, 
stay in Thessaly and in Crete until 
Christian guns are pointed at him and 
Christian fleets blockade his ports. 

When one looks at this transaction 
in connection with ‘“‘the forward policy” 
in India, the disappearance of Mr. Glad- 
stone from the political arena assumes 
the proportions of an immense public 
calamity. Whatever his faults, he 
would have been incapable of the ig- 
noble roéle played by Lord Salisbury. 
Help for the clergy and the landlords, 
and vigorous operations against the un- 
easy tribesmen in the Indian hills, and 
endless concession to the Turk, seem 
now to be the whole Tory programme. 
Gladstone could not have wished a bet- 
ter illustration of what he was to Eng- 
land than what is now going on in Eu- 
rope and India. They are the gorgeous 
colors in the sunset of his life. Every 
one who sees the Turk in Thessaly will 
sigh in thinking that the old man’s 
“bugle-horn” is for ever silent. 


THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


LONDON, October 7, 1897. 
At the international conference of libra- 
rians held in London, in July last, some one 
observed that ‘‘there were Libraries and Li- 
braries.’”” In like manner, it may be said, 


there are Librarians and Librarians. To go 
a step further, one might interject that a 
Librarian may not be a Librarian at all. 
Such, in fact, is the case of the distinguished 
official who is charged with the care of that 
great storehouse of knowledge and art called 
the British Museum. 


The name of Prin- 
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cipal Librarian is, in his case, altogether a 
misnomer. Director-in-Chief would be a 
fitter title for a functionary who is respon- 
sible for property worth millions sterling, 
who directs the labors of a staff of experts 
and highly educated officials, and accounts 
for the spending of large sums of money. 
The name of Principal Librarian was given 
to the office by the Act of Incorporation of 
1753, when the institution was only a Libra- 
ry, and the conservative spirit of the 
British nation is content to let the title con- 
tinue. But the Principal Librarian is also 
the secretary to the Trustees, who are the 
governing body of the British Museum, and 
in whom is vested the freehold of the 
premises. At one time the office of secre- 
tary was held by an independent officer; but 
the arrangement did not work, and the two 
officers were joined together in one official. 

In discharging his several functions, the 
Principal Librarian acts directly under the 
orders of the Trustees, with whom he is 
brought into frequent contact at the various 
meetings of the standing committee, of the 
sub-committees, and at the annual meeting 
of the whole body. The Trustees do not 
appoint the Principal Librarian, but, when 
the office becomes vacant, they submit two 
names to the sovereign, who, advised by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, selects one of the persons named and 
appoints that person by a royal warrant. So 
identified is the Principal Librarian with the 
functions of the Trustees that something 
should be said of that distinguished body. In 
round numbers there are about fifty Trus- 
tees. Of these the larger number consist of 
the Official Trustees, of whom most are 
great officers of state, and the remainder are 
the Presidents of the Royal Society, the 
Royal College of Physicians, the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Royal Academy. The 
topmost of all are the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord High Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. By 
these three Trustees the patronage of filling 
up offices is exercised, guided to a certain 
extent by the advice of the Principal Li- 
brarian. After the Official Trustees comes 
the Trustee appointed by the Queen, now 
the Bishop of Winchester. Then there are 
the Family Trustees, who represent the 
families of Sloane, Cotton, Harley, Towne- 
ley, the Earls of Elgin (of Elgin Marbles 
fame) and Knight. Last of all are the Elect- 
ed Trustees. It is a high distinction to 
be an Elected Trustee, and the names of 
these elected members include such well- 
known persons as the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Acton, Sir John Lubbock, the Earl of Rose- 
bery, Sir George Trevelyan, the Earl of 
Crawford, Sir John Evans (President of the 
British Association), Mr. John Morley, and 
Sir William Vernon-Harcourt. 

As so large a body would be likely to be 
unwieldy in its movements, the Trustees, 
year by year, elect a standing committee of 
nineteen members of the Trust, for the dis- 
patch of business. This committee meets 
ten times during the year, and the business 
for its consideration is so methodically 
brought before it by the Secretary that 
an hour is found to be sufficient time for its 
sitting. Mr. John Morley and Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck are among the most frequent 
attendants, and the Prince of Wales is pre- 
sent at sixout of theten meetings. Thesenior 
Trustee present at the time of meeting 
takes the chair; but the Archbishop of Can 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor,and the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons, in their order, 





if present, preside before all others: The 
Prince of Wales escapes taking the chair by 
uniformly coming a few minutes late. The 
standing committee has, for prompt action, 
resolved itself into sub-committees for build- 
ings, finance, printed books and manuscripts, 
antiquities, prints and drawings, and for 
coins and medals. 

In the exercise of their authority, the Trus- 
tees have, for the guidance of their chief of- 
ficer, defined his responsibilities. The du- 
ties of the principal librarian are laid down, 
generally, in the “Statutes and Rules for the 
British Museum,” as approved by the Trus- 
tees on the Sth of May, 1886. Therein the 
Principal Librarian is made responsible for 
the safety of the Museum and of its con- 
tents; for the superintendence of the seve- 
ral departments into which the institution 
is divided, and of their respective officers; 
and for advising the Trustees upon the re- 
ports of officers of the establishment. 
He is required to grant admission to the 
Museum to persons of eminence, either for 
learning or rank, “especially foreigners, de- 
siring to inspect the collections, but not able 
conveniently to avail themselves of the usual 
mode of admission."’ He is to take care that 
the institution be kept open during the ap- 
pointed hours, and that proper order be ob- 
served by all persons. He is to grant ad- 
mission to the reading-room, the print-room, 
and the sculpture galleries, and to afford 
readers and students all proper facilities 
He is responsible for giving effect to the or- 
ders of the Trustees, and for the editing 
and publishing of the guides to the collec- 
tions. Lastly, the Principal Librarian is re- 
quired to be in attendance when the Museum 
shall be visited by the sovereign, or by any 
members of the royal family, or by royal 
personages of other countries. The digni- 
fied presence and courtly manners of the 
present Principal, in addition to his other 
qualifications, render him a very fit person 
to welcome royalties to the great temple of 
learning. 

The Siatutes and Rules above mentioned 
define the duties of the Secretary of the 
Trustees after the following manner: He is 
to issue summonses for, and to attend all 
meetings of, the Trustees held at the Mu- 
seum, and to take minutes of their proceed- 
ings. He is to take charge of all records 
and other documents connected with the 
business of the Trust. He is to submit all 
accounts due from the Trustees and payable 
from the Parliamentary grant, for approval 
at each meeting of the standing committee, 
and to take care that orders for payment 
are duiy made upon the Paymaster-General. 
He is to conduct the correspondence of the 
Trustees. Payments on account of the Mu- 
seum from the Funds account at the Bank 
of England are to be made by him. To do 
so, he is authorized to sign checks for pay- 
ments from the Funds account. Of these 
payments he is required to keep an exact 
statement, and to lay it before the standing 
the close of each financial 
year. He is required to give security for 
the due discharge of his office to the amount 
of £10,000—in his own bond for £5,000, and 
two sureties in a joint and several bond for 
£5,000. He is to examine all accounts against 
the Museum, and to certify to their correct- 
ness, and to keep a weekly account of all 
work done for the Trust, paid otherwise than 


committee at 


| by fixed salaries, and to certify that it has 


been authorized and that the charges are 
accurate. He is to account for the various 








transactions with books published by the 
Trustees; is to examine and check the print- 
ers’ and booksellers’ accounts, and receive 
moneys due from booksellers and others; 
and he ts to keep an account of the station- 
ery received and expended, and make a)! 
applications to the Stationery Office. 

In the exercise of his functions and re- 
sponsibilities, as thus defined, the Principal 
Librarian controls the several Departments 
into which the institution is divided. All the 
reports of the keepers pass through him to 
the Trustees. He accounts for the spend- 
ing of the sum of £163,000, which is voted 
annually by Parliament, under the head 
British Museum. This amount includes the 
sum voted for the National History Museum 
at South Kensington, the accounting for 
which is his only connection with that other- 
wise distinct institution, but which, like the 
Museum, is also subject to the Trustees 
The Principal Librarian advises the Trustees 
as to purchases for the Museum of works of 
art, books, manuscripts, and otherwise. He 
conducts a large correspondence; not mere- 
ly signing his name to thousands of docu- 
ments, but writing scores of letters with his 
own hand, among the latter being beautifully 
worded letters of thanks for donations to the 
institution. He supervises all admissions of 
readers and art-students; fights disagreeable 
persons; soothes ruffled people's feelings; 
and redresses all reasonable complaints of 


| the public. The “fighting of disagreeable 


persons" takes various forms, the most se- 
vere of which is in the form of lawsuits. An 
instance in point is that of the lawyer to 
whom a reader's ticket was refused, and 
who took proceedings in court after court to 
try and compe? the Museum authorities to 
issue a ticket to him. But the judges held 
that it was within the discretion of the au- 
thorities to withhold a ticket when they 
thought fit; and the result of the long-drawn- 
out litigation was the passing of an Act of 
Parliament to prevent vexatious actions be- 
ing brought against the Principal Librarian 

As regards his own staff, he has to main- 
tain due discipline; to regulate the purchase 
of acquisitions; criticise the arrangement of 
the collections; keep an eye upon the cata- 
logues of the various departments; push on 
the labelling, and enthuse the keepers, if 
such a need were to be possible. To drive 
a team of about 350 persons, and to manage 
about half a million of visitors, year by year, 
requires business aptitudes which the Prin- 
cipal Librarian must possess. In all cir- 
cumstances, that official must have the com- 


| mand of his own temper. At times, in the 


interests of the public, he has to attempt 
to soften the heart of the Treasury and to 
wheedle the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Then there is the writing of guide-books; 
the working of the sales of the publications 
of the Museum, which brought in last year 
£1,800; and the settling of donations to li- 
braries and other institutions. As the cus- 
todian of a vast pile of buildings, the Prin- 
cipal Librarian has, moreover, to attend to 
the cleaning, lighting, warming, and general 
up-keep of the fabric. He must, perforce, 
imagine himself more or less of an expert 
in drainage, electricity, fire apparatus, hy- 
draulics, and hydrants. Added to the fore- 
going, and to other duties “too numerous to 
be specified,” the Principal Librarian has to 
discharge the ordinary duties of a house- 
agent, in letting the surrounding property 
acquired by the nation for the prospective 
enlargement of the Museum. In this capa- 
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city the Principal Librarian collects rents 
amounting, yearly, to the respectable sum 
of £4,200. 

Of course, in the discharge of his multi- 
farious duties, the Principal Librarian is as- 
sisted by a staff of very able men, some of 
them individually of high distinction in their 
several branches of knowledge. Only men 
‘ho have taken honors at a university are 
now allowed to be even enrolled as candi- 
dates for employment on the staff of the 
Museum; and a knowledge of the Greek, La- 
tin, French, and German languages is obli- 
gatory. Ask one of the juniors how many 
languages he is acquainted with. If he tells 
you half-a-dozen, and you compliment him 
on his acquirements, he modestly deprecates 
your thinking much of his attainments 
while some of his colleagues so far excel 
him, as he points out. The Principal Li- 
brarian’s immediate staff consists of the As- 
sistant Secretary, the accountant, three first- 
class assistants, one second-class assistant, 
three second-division clerks, two boy copy- 
ists, and an attendant. Then comes that 
great division of the institution, so dear to 
bookmen, the Department of Printed Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Plans. Of this branch 
Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., himself a walking 
cyclopedia, is the distinguished head. Un- 
der him are three assistant keepers, of 
whom the senior is Mr. George Fortescue, a 
most popular official. With them co- 
operate fourteen assistants of the first class 
and twenty of the second class. These 
gentlemen are all scholars of exceptional 
attainments. The linguistic acquirements of 
some of them are, to the ordinary student, 
simply amazing. Mr. Bain, for example, is 
said to be master of about thirty languages, 
mostly Slavic. But even he does not come 
up to a former member of the staff, Mr. 
Martineau, who is said to have been silent 
in almost all the languages of the civilized 
world. Mr. Coote, who has charge of the 
maps, is a master cl cartography. About 
one hundred attendants of different grades 
serve with this department, with which are 
associated the Reading-Room and the News- 
paper-Room. 

Of the important Department of Manu- 
scripts Mr. Scott is the keeper, having Mr. 
Warner as assistant keeper. With them are 
nine assistants, among whom are Mr. de 
Grey Birch, Mr. Bickley, and Mr. Kenyon. 
Mr. Bickley presides over the Literary Search 
Room, where his helpfulness to students is 
highly appreciated. Mr. Kenyon leaped in- 
to fame by his identification of the Aristotle 
manuscript. Fourteen attendants serve with 
this branch. The Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts has Mr. Rob- 
ert Kennaway Douglas as its keeper, and 
he has four assistants under him. Five at- 
tendants are here. Mr. Sidney Colvin is the 
well-known keeper of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, and he has eleven as- 
sistants and two attendants. Of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
Dr. Budge is the keeper. He has three as- 
sistants and six attendants. Mr. Stuart Mur- 
ray is keeper of the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. He has an assist- 
ant keeper and three assistants with him, 
and eight attendants. Mr. Charles Her- 


cules Read is keeper of the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities and Eth- 
nography. His staff consists of three as- 
sistants and seven attendants. Lastly, the 
Department of Coins and Medals has Mr. 
Barclay Vincent Head as its keeper and Mr. 
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Grucber as assistant._keeper. With them are 
three assistants and two attendants. 

The foregoing make up the establishment 
proper. Besides these are a large number of 
employees, ranking under the general head- 
ing of “House Attendants, Servants, etc.” 
Among these are twenty commissionaires, 
seven gate-keepers and watchmen, thirty- 
two laborers and window-cleaners. Twen- 
ty-six policemen are stationed on the prem- 
ises, under an inspector and two sergeants. 
There is a staff for warming and ventilating 
the building, another staff for electric light- 
ing, and a staff of masons. In all there are 
between 350 and 360 persons subject to the 
control of the Principal Librarian, and for 
whose correct discharge of their duties he 
is directly responsible. 

The office of Principal Librarian is not 
only held, but filled, by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B. A Rugby boy and an 
Oxford man, and a barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple to boot, Sir Edward admin- 
isters his great department of the state with 
high efficiency. Appointed at a comparative- 
ly early age, he is still in the prime of a 
vigorous manhood, intellectual and physical. 
A scholar, distinguished by his successes in 
paleography, he is also a thorough man of 
business. Having worked his way up from 
the starting-point of an assistant, he has 
risen, grade by grade, to the headship of the 
Museum, and most fittingly does that hon- 
orable office become hm. As a chief who 
will not allow undue laxity of any sort, he 
is regarded by some as unduly strict, but, 
as a most constant visitor to the Reading 
Room of the Museum observed, though he 
and others had wished that another of the 
staff had been appointed to succeed Mr. Bond, 
the previous Principal, they could not but 
agree that Sir Edward was a very fit person 
for the appointment. ‘‘Write to him in a bu- 
sinesslike way when you feel aggrieved, and 
he will always give you satisfaction. He 
is a real man of business,’’ said the person 
referred to. 

That vigorous man, Sir Antonio Panizzi, 
left his name ‘“‘writ large’’ upon the Museum. 
The Reading-Room of itself is a monument 
to the genius of that i!lustrious Italian exile. 
When Panizzi retired on his well-earned 
pension, he was succeeded by Mr. Winter 
Jones. The latter, it is thought by some, 
had hardly a fair chance of distinguishing 
himself. He was still overshadowed by the 
powerful personality of Panizzi, who, living 
hard by in Bloomsbury Square, still exercis- 
ed his influence with the Trustees. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is said to have at times walked 
round to Bloomsbury Square, after a meeting 
of the Trustees, to have a chat with Panizzi. 
To Mr. Winter Jones succeeded Mr. Bond, a 
man spoken of to this day with affectionate 
regard, on account of his charming per- 
sonality. He left his mark upon the institu- 
tion by extending the hours for use of the 
Reading-Room and by starting the printing 
of the catalogue of books. Before his time 
the Reading-Room was closed at four P. M. 
in winter and at six P. M. in summer. Mr. 
Bond extended the hours to eight P. M. both 
summer and winter. He was enabled to 
make this change through the introduction 
of the electric light, to the inventors of 
which, as well as to Mr. Bond, students owe 
gratitude for lengthening the hours for re- 
search. 

To Mr. Bond succeeded Sir Edward Thomp- 
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son, for whom his predecessors had left lit-, | 
tle scope for adding to the advantages which | 


the nation derives from its splendid institu- 
tion. Sir Edward maintains these advan- 
tages, and, where practicable, adds to them. 
During his administration the Museum has 
been opened to the public on Sundays. By 
the exercise of tact and address, with which 
he is abundantly provided, Sir Edward has 
managed to get the three principal Trustees 
to forego, in the interest of the institution, 
a bit of their patronage. The attendants 
form’a considerable number of the staff. It 
was usual, heretofore, for these subordinate 
officers to be recruited from the ranks of the 
butlers and other dependents of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and of their friends and relations. But by 
good management on the part of Sir Edward 
those great officers of state have allowed the 
Principal Librarian to employ a number of 
lads on probation. After these youths have 
served some years, and have proved their 
fitness, they are appointed to vacancies aris- 
ing in the ranks of the attendants. It must 
be said for the attendants of the old régime, 
however, that, taken as a body, a more 
obliging and polite body of men could not be 
found. 

Sir Edward has taken, also, an active part 
in advising the Trustees to acquire such 
valuable additions as the Malcom collection 
of prints and the Nelson papers. But his 
tenure of office is likely to be especially 
identified with his skilful management of 
the purchase of a considerable area adjoining 
the Museum premises. The tuildings at pre- 
sent occupied by the Museum cover an area 
of seven and a half acres of land. Sir Ed- 
ward learned that, in a few years, the leases 
would fall in of the land covering five and a 
half acres, which completes the block of 
houses in that part of London on which the 
Museum stands. He brought the matter be- 
fore the Trustees, and urged the acquisition 
by the nation of the land and buildings in 
question. Negotiations followed with the 
Government and with the late Duke of Bed- 
ford, who, according to his cousin, Mr. 
George Russell, had a sort of idea that he 
should have been in the poor-house but 
for his “owning some lodging-houses in 
Bloomsbury.’’ The Duke was willing to 
sell, but he died before completing the sale. 
The present Duke also fell into the arrange- 
ment, and, for £200,000, the five and a half 
acres, with the buildings thereon, became the 
property of the nation. The Museum has 
now a reserve of space for expansion. When 
fully extended, the institution will occupy 
thirteen acres of land in the centre of Lon- 
don. Meanvhile, the recently purchased 
premises are let out, on short leases, for 
seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years, and 
will be taken over gradually, as the needs 
of the Museum require. From the premises 
so acquired the nation is at present draw- 
ing an annual rental of £4,200. 

It cannot but be interesting to Americans 
to know that the gentleman who adorns the 
eminent office of Principa! Librarian of the 
British Museum is a native of the New 
World. Sir Edward Maunde Thompson was 
born in Jamaica. 


PETER THE GREAT.—IIL. 


Paris, October 4, 1897. 


We left Peter the Great on his way from 
England to Vienna. The Emperor Leopold 
was determined to respect the incognito of 
“Peter Mikhailof.”’ Peter wished to ob- 
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tain the alliance of Austria against the 
Turks, but Austria, at that moment, was 
for peace at any price. The diplomatic ob- 
ject of the visit was not attained. Very 
grave news reached Peter from Russia; once 
inore the Strelitzi had revolted. Peter, 
who was on the point of going to Venice, 
left at once for Cracow; there he learned 
that the rebellion had come to an end. He 
stopped for four days at Rawa, with King 
August II. 

This interview hasan historical importance. 
August and Peter were drawn towards each 
other by their personal tastes; August, tall. 
handsome, a hard drinker, a great sports- 
man, pleased Peter. ‘“‘After four days spent 
in banqueting without interruption, they 
divided between themselves the spoils of 
Sweden and exchanged arms and uniforms.” 
There was no positive plan of alliance or of 
war fixed—the two friends had too much to 
do at home first; but they prepared the al- 
liance which was afterwards formed against 
Charles XII. King Augustus had to pacify 
Poland, and Peter had to establish a new 
régime in his empire. On his return from 
bis first journey to Europe, the young Tsar 
showed himself to his subjects in the Polish 
costume, a costume of the Occident. A few 
days afterwards, at a banquet given by 
Gen. Shein, he took a pair of scissors and 
amused himself by cutting the beards of 
the guests. It was not a mere pleasantry; 
a few days later a ukase ordered the cut- 
ting of beards. 

Peter had determined in his mind, on see- 
ing Occidental troops, to suppress. the 
Strelitzi. These were the ancient Muscovite 
army, already superseded by the new mi- 
litia, which had taken Azov. “From his 
childhood Peter had always found the Stre- 
litizi in his way: they had massacred his 
parents, his friends; they had protected 
against him the power of a usurper; now 
they had, when parleying with Shein before 
the mutiny which be had quelled, violently 
assailed Lefort and the other foreigners about 
him. He had had enough of it, and deter- 
mined to extirpate the germ of perpetual re- 
volts. . . . He was not content with the 
knout, or even with a few hangings. The 
thing must be done on a grand scale, after 
his own measure.’’ An inquisition was insti- 
tuted, and fourteen chambers of torture set 
to work in the village of Preobrazhenskoi. 
The details are too horrible to be told. 
The examination bore chiefly on the 
part taken by the Tsarevna and her sisters 
in fomenting the mutiny. Nothing was 
proved. The want of real evidence only ex- 
asperated the young Tsar; he had been a 
witness of the interrogatories and of the 
tortures. On the 30th of September he sent 
two hundred men to the field of execution. 

“Five were beheaded on the way, be- 
fore the house of the Tsar, at Preo- 


brazhenskoi, Peter playing himself the 
part of executioner. The fact is attested by 





a number of witnesses, adopted by the | 
opinion of contemporaries, and admitted by | 


most historians. 
satisfied to use the axe himself; he insisted 
that his suite should do the same. Galit- 
zin was awkward and hurt his victims terri- 
bly; Menshikoff and Romodanovski were 
more adroit. Only the foreigners, Lefort 
and Blomberg, Colonel of the Preobra- 
zhenskoi Regiment, refused to assist in the 


And Peter was not | 


106 on the 19th. Two hundred Strelitzi were 
hanged before the windows of Sophia. 
She herself was shut up in a convent.” 


The Strelitzi militia was condemned. | 
The work of extermination continued. The 
legend of the Red Square, with its bloody | 
memories, blends with older legends, for 
the Red Square is a holy place; it is situat- | 
ed at one of the entrances to the Kremlin. | 
“The first relics and images brought to 
Moscow were deposited there, and there, in 
solemn circumstances, were still celebrated 
the ceremonies of the Russian Church; 
there the Patriarch gave his benediction to 
the faithful; there were read the most im- 
portant ukases.”’ 

It is very difficult to follow Peter the Great | 
in M. Waliszewski’s book. The account 
which I have just given of the massacre of 
the Strelitzi appears only in the second | 
part of the volume, after many events which | 


are posterior. The author has unfortunately | 
adopted what is called the analytic method, 
instead of keeping the chronological order 
which, in history, seems the only aceeptable 
one. His systematic classification deprives 
his conscientious work of dramatic interest. 
All his various topics would have been blend- 
ed, by a more skilful hand, in the biography 
of Peter the Great. We should then have 
better witnessed the development of Peter's 
work, of his ideas, of his plans, of his ambi- 
tions. It is much to be hoped that the ana- 
lytic method introduced in literature by 
Taine, and which has its merits in a pure- 
ly critical work, should not be applied to 
history. We wish our heroes to be alive, 
and we don't like to see them cut, so to 
speak, in pieces. 

The chapter on the Tsarevitch Alexis con- | 
tains much new matter, or at least matter 
which is new to our Western literature. The 
great Frederick said of Peter that he work- 
ed upon his people as the acid works on | 
iron; it may be said that he worked in the 
same way on his family. The Tsarevitch 
Alexis was chosen by the Old Russians, the | 


enemies of the new Western civilization, as | 
a representative and an instrument. The 
Old Muscovites could not bring themselves 
to consider Peter as a true Russian, bern of 
a Russian father and of a Russian mother; 
they thought he was a supposititious child, a 
German. Some believed him to be the Anti- 
christ. The popes were the leaders of a se- 
cret and permanent opposition. “Our fa- | 
thers and brothers,”’ said one, ‘‘are beard- | 
less; our altars are abandoned; our most sa- 
cred laws are violated; we live under the | 
tyranny of foreigners.” The Tsarevitch Alexis | 
had in him something of the spirit of the Old 
Russians. He was born on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1690. His father married him in 1711 
to Charlotte of Wolfenbiittel. Almost un- 
consciously, from his ardent orthodoxy, hos- 
tile to all new ideas, he became the chief of 


|a party of opposition. He refused to serve 


in the army; he would not tolerate any 
tutors or learn anything; he would not make 
a campaign, and his fatu.er finally threatened 
to put him in a convent. Alexis took flight; 
he went to Vienna, to Naples, with a page, 
who was a Finnish woman, his mistress, a 


| coarse and vulgar peasant girl, who had ac- 


detestable work. On the Red Square of | 


Moscow, where the condemned were taken 


two by two on sledges, with lighted tapers | 


in their hands, they were laid down in lines 
of fifty along a tree-trunk which served for 
a block. On the llth of October there were 
144 fresh executions; 205 on the 12th; 141 


on the 13th; 109 on the 17th; 65 on the 18th; ' 


quired almost absolute power over him. 
After a long negotiation between the Em- 

peror and the Tsar, Alexis was delivered 

over to his father. On the 3lst of January, 


1718, Peter saw his son again in Moscow. 


Alexis had to appear im the Kremlin, with- | 
of annexation, soon to be met and answered 


out his sword, before an assembly of high 





dignitaries, presided over by his father. He 
fell on his knees, wept, implored pardon; he 
had to renounce all his rights to the throne 
and to recognize as his heir his younger 
brother, Peter; he gave the names of all his 
accomplices. It was not enough; the revela- 
tions made by his mistress, who was ar- 
rested, were made the pretext for a new 
trial. This time Alexis was accused of high 
treason and was tortured; he died before 
the end of the trial. How did he die? Ac- 
cording to the official version, he had a 
stroke of apoplexy. M. Waliszewski believes 
in a violent death, and attributes the death 
of the unfortunate Prince to successive ap- 


| plications of the knout for several days 


“Peter,” he says, “killed his own son 
There is no possible justification for it. I will 
not accept the argumentof political necessity 
invoked by the defence. A single fact is the 
answer to this argument: Peter would not 
have this son for his heir, but to whom did 


| he leave his heritage? To the unknown 


Catherine picked up the crown in a court 
intrigue. For half a century Russia was 
given up to adventurers and to chance. This 
was the result for which the great man put 
his torturers to work. But he was a great 
man, and made Russia great; herein is his 
only excuse.” 


’ ‘ye Al 
Correspondence. 
THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SEALS 
To THE EpITorR or THE NATION 


Str: In an editorial in your issue of Sep 


; tember 30 occurs the following statement 


“No later than last year, when our Gov 
ernment was reproaching the British for 
pelagic sealing, with its danger of exter 
minating the herds, we allowed the killing 
of 30,000 seals on the islands, which cannot 
but be regarded, experts say, as an ‘exhaus- 
tive slaughter.’ 


This remark is very misleading. The kill- 
ing on the islands is and always has been 
limited strictly to the superfluous young 


|} males. No females are allowed to be killed 
| for any purpose. The polygamous habit of 


the fur seal renders twenty-nine thirtieths 
of the males superfluous. The partial sus 
pension of this killing of males during the 
modus-vivendi of 1892-'93 has overstocked 
the islands with idle adult bulls, who, in 
their efforts to gain harems, kill females 


| and trample pups to death. The killing of 
| males as practised by the Government has 


only a beneficial effect on the herd. 
The complaint against pelagic sealing is 


| based upon the fact that it involves the 


slaughter of females as well as males. Se- 
venty-five to eighty per cent. of the pelagic 
eatch consists of females. These when taken 
in the spring off the Northwest Coast are 
heavy with pup; when taken in Bering Sea 


| they are both pregnant and nursing. Not 


only, therefore, are the adult-breeding fe- 
males killed, but their unborn and dependent 
offspring die with them. It is this wasteful 
and destructive method of slaughter which 
is exterminating the herd, and the conten- 
tion of the United States, directed as it is 
against such slaughter, is wholly justified by 


| the facts.—Very truly yours, 


GEORGE A. CLARK, 
Secretary of Fur Seal Commission. 
Pato ALTO, CaL., Oct. 7, 1897. 


WEBSTER ON ANNEXATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In looking forward to the question 
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in the upper branch of Congress, it may not 
be without interest to look back to the 
counsel on the same subject given sixty 
years ago by one of the master minds of the 
Senate. 

In a speech delivered at Niblo’s Saloon in 
New York on March 15, 1837, Daniel Webster 
adverted to one of ‘‘the principal subjects 
of interest’ of that time, namely, ‘‘the deli- 
cate question’ whether or not Texas should 
be annexed. The analogy between the situ- 
ation of that young nation, as described by 
him, and the newly made government of 
Hawaii, is close and striking. Our govern- 
ment had recognized the “independence of 
the Province’ of Texas; “a very few peo- 
ple in a very short time’’ had ‘established 
a government for themselves against the 
authority of the parent State,’’ which gov- 
ernment there was ‘“‘little probability 
of the parent State being able to overturn”; 
the government was, ‘in form, a copy of 
our own’’; its constitution was ‘‘substantial- 
ly after the great American model.” 

Such being the likeness between the two 
cases, let us note Mr. Webster’s advice: “I 
see objections, I think insurmountable ob- 
jections, to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. When the Constitution was 
formed, it is not probable that either its 
framers or the people ever looked to the ad- 
mission of any States into the Union ex- 
cept such as then already existed, and such 
as should be formed out of Territories then 
already belonging to the United States.’ 
The orator then goes on to distinguish the 
annexation of Texas from that of Louisiana 
and Florida, and shows how, in the case of 
Louisiana, the protection and preservation 
of commerce on the Mississippi necessitated 
the control of its outlet to the sea, and how 
“a similar policy led to the acqui- 
sition of Florida.’’ But ‘“‘the object’ of ac- 
quiring the latter two States ‘‘certainly was 
not mere extension of territory. Other great 
political interests were connected with it.” 
“Now,” says Mr. Webster, ‘“‘no such neces- 
sity, no such policy, requires the annexation 
of Texas. The accession of Texas to our 
territory is not necessary to the full and 
complete enjoyment of all which we already 
possess We ought, I think, for nu- 
merous and powerful reasons, to be content 
with our present boundaries.’’ After stat- 
ing at length the specific objection of the 
prospective extension of slavery, Mr. Web- 
ster concludes: “I see, therefore, no poli- 
tical necessity for the annexation of Texas 
to the Union; no advantages to be derived 
from it; and objections to it of a strong and, 
in my judgment, decisive character.” 

If this was the attitude of this statesman’s 
mind towards the acquisition of contiguous 
territory, then, in order to picture the extent 
of his contemptuous and overwhelming de- 
nunciation of the present proposition, there 
is needed nothing less than the imagination 
of annexationist Foster, which is capable of 
conceiving of the benefits to result from 
annexing an assortment of 100,000 Japanese, 
Chinese, Portuguese, and native and half- 
breed Hawaiians, and attempting to govern 
them and to keep the hands of other nations 
off of them at a distance of 2,000 miles from 
our Pacific Coast and 5,000 miles from our 
Seat of government. 8.2. TP; 

LAKE Forest, Itt., October 9, 1897. 





THE RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the pre- 








face to the English edition of his great 
work on Russia, says that the book is pro- 
hibited in the country he describes. This 
preface is published also in the volume of 
‘Etudes Russes et Européennes’ printed in 
May, 1897. The following facts may be of 
interest to your readers: Visitors to the 
recent International Medical Congress in 
Moscow were given copies of the second 
edition (1897) of a ‘Guide du Voyageur a 
Moscou, par A. et F. Tastevin,’ published 
in Moscow and bearing the usual note of 
permission by the ‘‘censure”’ dated July 26, 
1897. In this the reader is advised to con- 
sult, among others, the work which M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu says is interdicted. It may 
be thought that the reference is intended for 
those living outside of Russia, but the writer 
met several Russians who knew the book 
and denied the prohibition. There are seve- 
ral copies of the work in the Imperial Li- 
brary in St. Petersburg, and the librarian as- 
sured me that he knew of no prohibition 
of the reading of ‘L’Empire des Tsars et les 
Russes.’—Yours truly, G. Dock. 

ANN ARBor, Micu., October 12, 1897. 


Notes. 


Macmillan Co. announce ‘Select Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the History of the 
United States, 1776-1861,’ edited, with notes, 
by William MacDonald, Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The documents number ninety in all, 
given in full or in significant extracts, and 
attended by a select bibliography. They 
have also in a forward state ‘Essays on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, and Kindred 
Topics,’ by William A. Dunning, Professor 
of History at Columbia University, and 
‘Yankee Ships and Sailors: Tales of 1812,’ 
by James Barnes, with illustrations. 

Henry Holt & Co. will bring out at once 
‘The Evolution of the Idea of God: An In- 
quiry into the Origins of Religion.’ 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will add to their 
“What is Worth While Series’ an address 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, entitled 
‘Why Go to College?’ 

‘The Lovers’ Shakspere,’ a compilation by 
Chloe Blakeman Jones, and ‘A Group of 
French Critics,’ by Mary Fisher, are to be 
issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The first of the calendar books, intimating 
a new year, to reach us, possess a marked 
originality, but appeal to quite different 
tastes. Mr. Francis H. Allen’s ‘Nature’s 
Diary’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a dainty 
volume of which the chief aim is to note 
the approximate dates of the coming 
of birds and flowers (about Boston, ac- 
cording to the compiler’s observation, 
but doubtless for a larger area). But 
this is accompanied by pertinent ex- 
tracts from Thoreau, Burroughs, and other 
apostles of outdoor study, and by some 
charming half-tones of landscape, flora, and 
wild fauna. The design has been extremely 
well executed,and the blanks under each date 
allow the owner of the book to enter the na- 
tural appearances for himself. 

Very different is Mr. John Osborne Aus- 
tin’s ‘Roger Williams Calendar’ (Providence, 
R. I.: The Author), dedicated ‘‘to all who 
grant ‘permission of differing consciences.’ ” 
It carries a brief extract from Williams’s 
writings for every day in the year, and is in- 
geniously contrived in the fore and after por- 











tions to give an outline of the apostle’s life 
on both sides of the water. The burden of 
the middle portion is soul liberty. Inci- 
dentally it is made clear wherein Williams 
differed from the Quakers as to the domain 
of civil authority. Much of this matter is 
pithy, and one thinks of Franklin when he 
reads (November 18), “I fear the event of 
the justest war.’’ Under April 11 we meet 
with the proverbial quotation ‘‘that God 
could have made, but God never did make, 
a better berry [than the strawberry].’’ The 
use of nautical imagery and illustraticn is 
noticeable, and is hardly revealed in Mr. 
Austin’s analytic index of topics. The host 
of Roger Williams’s posterity (among whom 
the compiler himself may, perhaps, be reck- 
oned) will find here a pious memorial. 

It is but a few months since we reviewed 
at some length Messrs. Blashfield and Hop- 
kins’s four-volume edition of Vasari’s ‘Lives 
of the Painters.’ The publishers, Messrs. 
Scribner, have now issued a welcome popu- 
lar edition from the same plates, but omit- 
ting the photogravures. This omission need 
not be too greatly regretted, as_ the origi- 
nals were, if only from their scale, of un- 
even excellence, according to the subject, 
and the purchaser of this cheaper set can 
enjoy the pleasure of acquiring examples to 
suit his taste. It is, as we said last March, 
with all its shortcomings, the best English 
edition in existence. 

Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s account of Ameri- 
can colonization (‘The Romance of Coloni- 
zation: The United States,’ Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), is neither a remarkably learned nor a 
remarkably accurate piece of work. At the 
same time it chronicles the chief voyages 
and discoveries with clearness, adding there- 
to the sweet sauce of rhetoric. Copious quota- 
tion is a prominent feature of the book, and 
is, indeed, carried so far that Mr. Smith ap- 
pears in the guise of an editor almost more 
than in that of an author. 

Prof. Stephenson’s ‘Syllabus of Lectures on 
European History’ (The Inland Publishing 
Co.) is a better performance than, after a 
perusal of the preface, one would expect it 
to be. ‘‘Dreaming of brown eyes that flashed 
with subtle, changeful meaning’ verges 
much too closely on the poetical for the 
context in which it occurs, and when one 
turns the page the following sentence gives 
rise to some apprehension: ‘‘No one should 
ever attempt the serious study of history 
without some great Historical Atlas like 
Sprooner’s [sic] at his elbow.’’ Numerous 
orthographical antics also appear in the body 
of the text. However, if one does not lay 
undue stress on minor slips, he will find a 
good deal to commend. The headings show 
eare in analysis, and the bibliographical 
hints ought to help many students whose 
knowledge of history is still in the under- 
graduate stage. 

Birmingham is fortunate in possessing in 
the dean of the medical faculty of Mason 
College a public-spirited scholar of wide in- 
tellectual interests. Dr. Windle has recently 
been giving a course of public lectures on 
‘Life in Early Britain,’ out of which he has 
made a little book that will serve as an ex- 
cellent popular introduction to pre-Norman 
archeology (Putnams). There is nothing ori- 
ginal in it: the author relies on a few leading 
authorities, like Sir John Evans, Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, and Dr. Beddoesfor the pre-historic 
portion, Prof. Rhys for the Celts, Wright 
and Gomme for Roman antiquities, Seebohm 
for the Anglo-Saxons; and he quotes freely 
from them, often two or three pages at a 
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time. But it will be convenient to a good 
many people to have things thus brought 
together. Mr. Windle writes in an interesting 
way and with an enthusiasm that ought to 
be contagious; and the book contains a large 
number of really useful illustrations. 

A task for which intelligent women pos- 
sessed of leisure are especially qualified has 
been performed by Mrs. Susan Whitney Di- 
mock in ‘Births, Marriages, Baptisms and 
Deaths from the Records of the Town and 
Churches in Coventry, Conn., 1711-1844’ 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.). 
Though printed for private distribution 
among societies and libraries, it will doubt- 
less attract not a few would-be purchasers 
in this period of ancestral piety in research. 
Coventry was the birthplace of Nathan 
Hale, but the family name does not figure 
very largely in these records. Mrs. Dimock 
has achieved her laudable main object, 
“that they may be preserved from the fur- 
ther ravages of time.’’ The book is hand- 
somely printed, and the several divisions are 
summed up in an index. 

The third edition of Prof. Albert H. Ches- 
ter’s ‘Catalogue of Minerals, with their Che- 
mical Composition and Synonyms’ has just 
been issued by John Wiley & Sons. The 
catalogue is alphabetical, and includes all 
the names of species and varieties which 
had been determined up to the date of pub- 
lication. 

The growth of Berlin, no less remarkable 
than that of any American city, is amply 
described in two volumes entitled ‘Berlin 
und seine Eisenbahnen 1846 bis 1896,’ is- 
sued by order of the Minister of Public 
Works. The city was founded in 1225. 
Four centuries later it had only 6,000 in- 
habitants. In 1712 it had 61,000; in 1804 
it had 180,000; in 1845, 322,626. In 1861 the 
half-million mark was reached, and in 1877 
the million mark, while in 1889 the number 
was 1,528,712. Immigration had much to do 
with this rapid increase; in 1885 only 42 per 
cent. of the population were born Berliners. 
Within the last few years the increase in 
the city proper has perceptibly declined, ow- 





ing to the tendency of the inhabitants to | 
make use of bettered transportation facili- | 
ties for living in suburbs, most of which are | 


not yet incorporated as parts of the capital. 


Thus, while the city has gained only 98,341 | 


souls during the last five years (as against 
263,507 during the preceding five years), the 


suburbs gained 166,081 as against 104,961 in | 
the preceding quinquennium. Notwithstand- | 


ing this centrifugal tendency, the population 


still is more crowded than in any other large | 


German city, the number of persons to a 
hectare being 745, while in Breslau it is 443, 
Dresden 318, Cologne 305, Munich 248, ete 
Yet there has been an improvement, for be- 
tween 1840 and 1893 the number of inhabi- 
tants was quintupled, and that of buildings 
(larger buildings, too) septupled. 


out inclusion of the evils that have flowed 
from the civil war in the effect of power on 
the dominant party, the increase of the pub- 
lic debt, the barter of patriotism, the cur- 
rency manias, etc., etc. A bibliography for 
the purposes of study is already being circu- 
lated with the programme. 

We learn from the Periodical (which is 
always an attractive piece of printing) that 
the Long Vacation in the English universi- 
ties had its origin in the occasional removal 
(commencing in the fifteenth century) of the 
entire collegiate body to some other place 
during the summer time on account of the 
prevalence of the plague and the insanitary 
condition of the town. In 1555 leave of ab- 
sence for a month was given in August to 
the majority of Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege on account, not of the pestilence, but 
of the scarcity of corn in Oxford, and in 
1584 it was one of the complaints against 
President Humphrey for misgovernment that 
lectures in the vacation were read only pro 
forma and without general knowledge of 
those in college. At length leave of absence 
came to be granted “ex more,” but until 
within the last twelve or fifteen years the 
form of asking for it (and paying a small 
fine for it) still lingered. 

The British Navy League have arranged 
with the proprietors of the London Times 
for 50,000 copies of a reproduction, in fac- 
simile, of the issue of the Jimes in 1805 that 
contained the details of the battle of Tra- 
falgar. These copies are to be put into cir- 
culation on Trafalgar Day, the 2ist of Oc- 
tober, when the Nelson column, in Trafalgar 
Square, will again be decorated. Mr. Wil- 
son, editor of the Journal of the Navy 
League, and Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford are writing, in codperation, a popular 
Life of Nelson. 

La Diplomatie (Paris,50 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann), in its tenth number, appears quite 
settled in its grooves. Its correspondence 
continues large, and it is well abreast of the 
time in its portraits and sketches of men 
of the day. In the present number we may 
mention those of the King and Queen of 
Siam; of the Prince Napoleon who figured 
in the late Russian army maneuvres for 
President Faure; of M. Alfred Rambaud, 
Minister of Public Instruction; and of M. 
Joseph Antoine Bouvard, director of the 
construction of the Exposition of 1900. A 
former Minister of Commerce has some re- 
marks on the international dissensions 
aroused by “le Bill Dingley."" The drama 
and the exchange form part of the miscel- 
lany. 

It is being urged from various sides, and 


with increasing force, that the solution of 


Property | 


is worth twelve times what it was in 1846. | 


State and municipal taxes have nearly dou- 
bled since 1872. 

The Old South Historical Society of Bos- 
ton has for its latest sheaf of “Old South 
Leaflets’’ such as were edited to illustrate 
the current course of summer lectures on 
the anti-slavery struggle. They range from 
a skilful exemplification of the contents 
of the first number of the Liberator to the 
first Lincoln and Douglas debate, taking in 
Theodore Parker, Whittier, Mrs. 


Stowe, 


Sumner, and John Brown by the way. The | 


season now opening will embrace monthly | 


! 
| 


the whole secondary-school question in Ger- 
many may ere long be found in the organi- 
zation of the so-called Reform-Gymnasia 
with a common basis (gemeinsamer Unter- 
bau), deferring the study of Latin to the 
last six years of the course.. Twenty-one of 
these institutions have thus far been opened 
in the various states of the empire. The 





first class to graduate will be, four years | 
the small band of disciples of Burne-Jones 


hence, that of the Goethe Gymnasium at 
Frankfort. Dr. Treutlein, director of the 
Reform-Gymnasium at Karlsruhe, reports, 
after repeated visits to the Frankfort school, 
that the pupils in Ober-Tertia, after two 
years’ work in Latin, with ten recitations 
weekly, have fully caught up with those of 
other gymnasia who commenced the lan- 
guage three years earlier. It is interesting 


lectures on the Legacy of Slavery, but with- | in this connection to note from a report by 





Dr. Lange to the Association for School Re- 
form (see Péidagogisches Archiv, Au- 
gust, 1897), that the number of pu- 
pils in Prussian recondary schools pur- 
suing courses without Latin has risen in 
eleven years from 12,800 to 42,452, while in 
the same period the number of pupils is 
Latin has fallen from 120,000 to 114,000. 

A paper on the first stages in the develop- 
ment of the Pedipalps has been presented to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences by Mlle 
Sophie Pereyaslawzewa. In a nation which 
can grapple with such proper names as this, 
science ought to present little difficulty 
even to its women. 

The Canadian regulations governing placer 
mining along the Yukon River and its tribu- 
taries in the Northwest Territories, as wel! 
as the new Canadian tariff, are printed in 
the Consular Reports for October. There is 
also an appeal by our Minister to Siam 
Mr. J. Barrett, for the establishment of an 
Asiatic Commercial Museum at San Fran 
cisco to further American business interests 
in eastern Asia as the Philadelphia Com 
mercial Museum does in South America and 
Africa. 


—The new edition of Spenser's ‘Faerie 
Queene,” published in two volumes by 
Messrs. Dent & Co. (New York: Macmil 
lan), is a splendid setting of that “most pre- 
cious jewel of their coronet” which Gibbon 
bade the Spencers rate above the trophies 
of Marlborough. Spenser is emphatically a 
poets’ poet. Like Milton, he has had “‘fit 
audience, though few." But he is even less 
read by the general public than is Milton, 
for obvious reasons. The general reader 
does not take kindly to long poems, and the 
unwieldy twelve books of the ‘Faerie 
Queene’ are but a fragment of what thei: 
author had in mind to write. To arouse our 
interest in his characters the poet must him- 
self be interested. Spenser's countless 
knights and ladies, rescuing and oppressed, 
drop out of the poet's mind and out of the 
poem with an ease that damps our curiosity 
as to their bewildered careers. His fluctuat- 
ing purpose might well be noted by those 
literary leaders of a forlorn hope who, like 
Andrew Lang, refuse to admit, with the 
German critics, that inconsistencies of plot 
and looseness of development are arguments 
against the unity of authorship of the Ho- 
meric poems. Yet another cause of Spen- 
ser’s unpopularity lies in the fact that the 
‘Faerie Queene’ ranges on ideal heights and 
in breathless bowers that ordinary humanity 
dreams not of and is profoundly bored to 
contemplate; for allegory, with the immortal 
exception of the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ has 
never failed to weary the ordinary mind. So 
it is that the ‘Faerie Queene’ ranks among 
those masterpieces of literature which there 
are few to praise and very few to read. The 
edition before us, with its sumptuous cover 
and hand-made paper, makes a direct appeal 
to the book-fancier. Its general get-up sug- 
gests, and was doubtless inspired by, the 
productions of the Kelmscott Press. Mr. 
Fairfax Muckley, the illustrator, belongs to 


and Morris known in England as the “‘Bir- 
mingham School,” whose services in one or 
two cases William Morris enlisted for his 
Kelmscott editions. If we compare this edi- 
tion of the ‘Faerie Queene’ with the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer illustrated by Burne-Jones, or 
the ‘Shephearde’s Calender’ with Gaskin’s 
designs, we see how strong has been the in- 
fluence of Burne-Jones on the work of the 
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two younger artists. This is especially true 
of Mr. Muckley’s flat, decorative, full-page 
designs and borders, with their heavy masses 
of black and white and their strict conven- 
tionality. We miss the beautiful ‘‘golden 
type’’ of Morris’s press in Messrs. Dent’s 
edition, where the type used seems too thin 
and poor for the heavy black of the illus- 
trations and the decorative lettering. Prof. 
Hales of Kings College, London, has written 
a short and sympathetic introduction to the 
poem. The text and glossary are those of 
Dr. R. Morris. 


—A new edition of the translation of Shak- 
spere by Mr. Bikélas is certainly a healthy 
sign of revival at Athens—a sign that the 
Greeks have not lost their interest in the 
things of the spirit that endure and must 
finally prevail. We hear of no demand for 
Shakspere in Constantinople. Mr. Bikélas 
here proves that there is no language in 
Europe better fitted to cope with the heights 
and the difficulties of Shakspere than the 
modern Greek; and this is because, while it 
has behind it a great tradition, it is still 
a language in the making, fluid and capable 
of new coinage and picturesque phrases. It 
can still draw upon the unequalled resources 
of the ancient literature for the making of 
new words, even though the freedom and 
daring of the Aeschylean and Sophoclean 
syntax—a match for any flight of Shak- 
sperian usage—have vanished. Yet how 
vital and close to the modern speech are these 
great pioneers in the drama, is shown by 
the frequent illustrative quotations and pa- 
rallel passages with which Mr. Bikélas has 
enriched his notes. But the language, as he 
uses it, is not fast bound to the chains of a 
literary tradition. It is nourished and re- 
vived by the fresh springs of the popular 
speech, those vital sources which Solomos 
and Calvos and Tertsetis have drawn upon, 
and which the coming Greek poets will sure- 
ly more and more avail themselves of. As 
to the form of his work, the translator 
has adopted the popular narrative and bal- 
lad metre which long custom had familiar- 
ized to the ears of his countrymen. At first 
blush it seems impossible to match Shak- 
spere’s subtly modulated line with a measure 
which counts and moves like the English 
“A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in 
country quarters.’’ This is a rhythm that, 
even in the ancient Greek comedy, had 
vulgar and trivial associations. But the 
modern ballad-makers have _ rescued it 
from such associations, and have rendered 
it capable of eloquence and of fiery enthu- 
siasm. There is something very dramatic 
in the abrupt apostrophes and transitions | 
of the best Klepthic ballads; and to the 
modern Greek their rhythm is associated 
with the highest gamut of emotion, with 
notes of poignant pathos and passion, of 
triumph and despair. There is another 
propriety in the choice of this line. It may 
seem too long to render our blank verse of 
five accents; but the Greek is so polysylla- 
bic that the fifteen-syllable line by no means 
gives the translator too much elbow-room. 
Lear’s “‘jester,”” or fool, spreads in Greek to 
yelotopoios. 


—As a rule Mr. Bikélas follows the origi- 
nal, line for line, with great freedom and | 
naturalness, and with best success in pas- 
sages of sustained declamation, as in the 





soliloquies of Romeo or Macbeth, and in 
the passionate harangues of Shylock. He is | 
not even dismayed by Mercutio’s Queen ! 


| signs of prosperity. 
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Mab (who became a Nereid and a Magissa), 
though he does confess his sense of relief 
when the difficult Mercutio has received his 
passado, and is buried and done with, quot- 
ing with feeling Dryden’s remark that Shak- 
spere was obliged to get rid of him in self- 
defence. The Greek hesitates to follow such 
thronging imagery as— 

‘*Beauty’s ensign yet is crimson on thy lips and 

on thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.”’ 
It turns pale beside the concentrated power 
and picturesque suggestiveness of— 

“What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom ?"’ 

It does not venture after Lear’s ‘“‘Rumble 
thy belly-full’—a piece of syntax which 
Aeschylus might have dared, but which no 
literary language in Europe could attempt. 
On the other hand, the modern Greek has a 
honeyed store of diminutives which can match 
the tenderness of Macduff’s ‘““What, all my 
pretty chickens!’”’ and the endearments of 
Juliet’s nurse. For the nurse’s prattle and 
the clownish drollery of Launcelot Cobbo, 
Bikélas draws frankly on his countrymen’s 
vernacular, and proves it beyond cavil of the 
classical purist a most expressive vehicle for 
comedy. The translations include the fol- 
lowing plays, published at Athens: ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ “Othello,’”’ ‘“King Lear,’’ ‘‘Mac- 
beth,”’ ‘Hamlet,’ “‘The Merchant of Venice.”’ 
They may be particularly commended, for 
obvious reasons, to English students of the 
modern Greek. 


— Volume viii. of the ‘Jesuit Relations’ 
(Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Company) 
has a more diversified table of contents 
than any of its predecessors. The num- 
ber of missions, at first very small, in- 
creased with some rapidity towards 1635, 
and when, in August of that year, Le 
Jeune sent home his annual report from 
Notre Dame des Anges, the names of four- 
teen other fathers were appended to it. 
The relation of 1636 begins with a strong 
witness to the interest then taken in New 
France by political and religious circles at 
home. The King is well disposed; the Car- 
dinal has sustained and animated the enter- 
prise; the Due d’Enghien, eldest son of the 
Prince de Condé, has written with his own 
hand; the Marquis de Gamache, the chief 
financial support of the mission, shows no 
sign of flagging zeal. So far as the French 
Government and aristocracy are concerned 
everything is supplied or promised. Full of 
hope, Le Jeune exclaims: ‘‘Dieu soit loiié! 
tout le ciel de nostre chere Patrie nous pro- 
met de favorables influences.’’ Not least 
among the auspicious tokens was the wish 
of pious ladies like Mme. de Combalet to 
found hospitals in New France, and the de- 
termination of many orders of nuns to es- 
tablish themselves at Quebec. Le Jeune 
hears that at Montmartre the sisters take 
turns day and night praying for the mis- 
sionaries’ success: “Les Carmelites sont 
toutes en feu; les Ursulines remplies de 
zele; les Religieuses de la Visitation n’ont 
point de paroles assez significatives pour 
temoigner leur ardeur. Celles de Nostre 
Dome conjurent qu’on leur donne part aux 
souffrances qu’ll faut subir parmy ces Peu- 
ples; & les Hospitalieres crient qu’on les 
passe dés l’année prochaine.””’ One of these 
orders, the Ursuline, maintains itself in 
French Canada to-day, with all the outward 
In the mission field 


the prospect was less disheartening than it 
Champlain had es- 


had often been before. 
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tablished a new settlement at Three Rivers, 
where Le Jeune was free to extend thelabors 
of his band. He had been there in person 
and was charmed with the situation. He is 
restrained from describing its beauties only 
by fear of being accounted tedious. Alto- 
gether, his mood is optimistic. Julien Per- 
rault reports good progress from Cape Bre- 
ton, where he has found the natives will- 
ing to paint the cross on chest, arms, and 
legs, even without being asked to do so. 
They are also decent, and not thievish. 
Finally, Brébeuf, having conducted a fairly 
large band of fathers and lay Frenchmen to 
the Huron country, writes fully of the set- 
tlement at Ihonatirla. Many had been their 
hardships at the portages in ascending the 
river and dire the diseases which they 
found ravaging the natives. But over against 
discomfort and danger was the solace that 
the people had welcomed back their ‘“‘Echom” 
and had given aid in building a house, or 
what passed for one there. The baptism 
of many was ‘being delayed only till fit re. 
ligious instruction might be given. Every- 
thing considered, the years 1634-’36 were a 
time of special encouragement to the Jesuits; 
one of the few bright spots in the history 
of their efforts to convert the North Ame- 
rican Indian. 


—A little pamphlet bearing the title ‘An 
Egyptian Alphabet for the Egyptian People’ 
has recently been issued from the Landi 
Press, Florence. Its object is to advocate 
the general use for Egyptian Arabic of the 
alphabet elaborated and used by the late 
Spitta Bey in his ‘Grammatik des arabischen 
Vulgiardialectes von Aegypten.’ To that 
book, published in 1880, the Arabist needs 
no introduction, and for the non-Arabist it 
may be enough to say that it was the first, 
and remains easily the best, careful and 
detailed study of a modern Arabic dialect. 
It was the dream and hope of Spitta’s far 
too short life that this alphabet, developed 
by him from the Roman, might come to be 
used generally in Egypt, and that for the 
literature in the modern dialect which is 
bound to grow up if there is again to be 
any living Egyptian literature, it might push 
aside the over-complicated and yet hopeless- 
ly insufficient alphabet of classical Arabic. 
He adapted his alphabet strictly to the needs 
of modern Egyptian. It will not render the 
classical language, nor even any of the other 
modern dialects; but, for the Egyptian peo- 
ple, there can be no doubt that its general 
adoption would be an almost unmixed bless- 
ing. As a single instance, the plays and 
verses of Mohammad Osinin Galal would 
be far more generally intelligible to his fel- 
low-countrymen, and for the Western stu- 
dent the elaborate transliterations and com- 
ments of Vollers, Socin, and Sobernheim 
would be unnecessary. As it is, the reading 
of them, both for the native and for the 
foreigner, is two-thirds reading and one- 
third guessing from the context. A poet of 
the people, he yet fails to reach the people. 
The pamphlet explains the alphabet in de- 
tail, gives illustrative readings—sentences, 
verses, stories—a sketch of Spitta’s life and 
some polemic (somewhat bitter in places) 
against other systems. A number of sepa- 
rate cards and leaflets are evidently intended 
to spread popularly a knowledge of the 
alphabet. There is no space here to con- 
sider it in detail; only it must be said, in 
spite of the authority of the brothers Grimm, 
that some arrangement for capitals is essen- 
tial. To this almost forlorn hope all good 
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luck should be wished. Kipling’s Sergeant 
Whatisname is putting stiffening into Pha- 
raoh; can he also put into him a decent 
alphabet? 








GOVERNOR GREENHALGE. 


The Life and Work of Frederic Thomas 
jreenhalge, Governor of Massachusetts. 
By James Ernest Nesmith. Boston: Ro- 
berts Bros. 1897. 


The memoir of the late Gov. Greenhalge 
is not too long for his family and the cir- 
cle of his intimate friends, but is much too 
bulky and unweeded for the public who might 
have been attracted and enlightened by a 
condensed and pithy narrative. His career 
had its typical and instructive features that 
deserve modest commemoration. He belong- 
ed to a type of public servants which on 
the whole ought to prevail and multiply. 
He came of a sturdy English stock which 
did not despise culture and the amenities of 
life. He inherited from his father a strong 
character and a genuine love for books, for 
nature, and for art. At school and at Har- 
vard College, he nourished a native passion 
for literature and oratory which was eagerly 
shared by his brilliant companions, and 
which is not always replaced by the most 
painstaking compulsory instruction. In vain 
sometimes does the professor of rhetoric 
lead unwilling colts to drink at the Pierian 
spring. 

At the time when he was growing up, our 
legislation was still influenced by debate, 
and debating-clubs had an immense vogue 
in our colleges chiefly because the debater’s 
talent was considered a short cut to political 
advancement. The study of economics, of 
jurisprudence, of social and political history 
was not generally thought a necessary equip- 
ment of the legislator, and was certainly 
not systematically included in Greenhalge's 
outfit. But his rhetorical preparation was 
not a mere gift of the gab; it was based on 
an ardent study of the great English orators, 
a wide and intelligent reading of English 
literature and of history. To this were add- 
ed the education and experience of a lawyer. 
These gifts and talents he never for a mo- 
ment applied to office-seeking as a liveli- 
hood, or to ferreting his way to politica! 
advancement. Though he quite early nour- 
ished vague aspirations and ambitions for 
public life and service, he had not the least 
tincture of the pertinacious spirit of the 
political weasel. 

His career is, in fact, when one has fol- 
lowed it through the windings of Mr. Ne- 
smith’s discursive pages, an impressive hom- 
ily on the artificial perplexities that beset 
good government just now—the hindrances 
that stand in the way of securing good ser- 
vants for the nation, the superfluous la- 
bors that are laid on their shoulders, the 
slender rewards that befall a life wasted 
before its time by the friction and inertia 





and independence. But his tastes and his 
convictions alike were wofully crossed by 
bis ambitions. He was disgusted with the 
life which he saw in Washington, the strug- 
gle, the venality, the baseness of office- 
seekers, whose ideas and methods he de- 
scribes in a characteristic article published 
in the North American Review. 


“IT miss my calm summer life," he writes 
to his wife from Washington. “We shall 
have a grand row over the Silver bill, which 
came from the crazy Senate yesterday. Our 
only hope is to stave it off until we can 
get a reasonable bill. I am sick of all the 
small and large jealousies of this life. The 
most trivial things are seized upon, to exalt 
one man and to lower another; but I think 
my conscience is clear of envy, hatred, or 
malice to anybody. I am planning for no- 
thing. I am not a politician. My life here 
seems aimless. I am compelled to go 
through a deal of routine work—offices, pa- 
tronage, influence, favors, documents, infor- 
mation; and I am told that this is the true 
business of life and real greatness. I am a 
dreamer, an unpractical man, because I do 
not wallow in the slough of personal gain 
and swap favors with office-seekers. The 
meanness of men has no limit. I find no 
real pride, no self-respect—but fawning, 
threatening, lying, where offices are in ques- 
tion.” 


His honest spirit was equally offended by 
the claptrap of politics. He was an Ed- 
munds delegate in 1884 to the convention 
that nominated Blaine. Of this again he 
writes: 

“A pandemonium without the least ne- 
cessity. . . . All for show and hum- 
bug. . . . Of all ridiculous performances 
the ‘demonstrations’ for Blaine and Arthur 
were entitled to the palm—grown-up men 
acting like lunatics, carrying about a hel- 
met, a ‘floral tribute’ to Blaine, and men 
and women and boys screeching in a mani- 
acal manner during the progress. And these 
are the kind of people who are to name the 
chief magistrate! God save the Republic!” 

These intimate letters admit us behind the 
scenes, and reveal a man who has no stom- 
ach for the company he is obliged to Keep. 
He asks himself occasionally whether the 
game is worth the candle; and these are 
questions which a man must not ask too 
often when he is in the midst of the strug- 
gle—they tend to paralyze his action. Yet 
in action and on the stage, Greenhalge show- 
ed himself prompt, able, and courageous 
“As to harmony,” he sald as Mayor of Lowell 
to his first Board of Aldermen. “I don't 
care a straw for a man who, having con- 
victions, is afraid to express them."" He 
took the very same tone in the House of 
Representatives many years afterward as 
chairman of the committee on civil service, 


| when both Democrats and Republicans show- 


ed a desire to defeat the Civil-Service biil 
in a roundabout way by withholding the ne- 
cessary appropriations 

“For God's sake, let us have some men 
in this republic who have the courage of 
their convictions. I respect even the ut- 
terances of ex-President Cleveland; they 


| show courage, whether these utterances are 


of the political machine. The machine spares | 


only those who grind with it; it is fatal to 
all but the toughest of those who dare to 
block its wheels. 

Greenhalge was not made of porcelain— 
far from it; he possessed a robust constitu- 
tion, unspoiled by dissipation, and whole- 
some tastes and habits. But he had nerves 
and sentiment, a grain of poetic suscepti- 
bility, a taste for quiet and solitude, fo: 
nature, and the society of his family and 
his books. 


in favor of free trade, in favor of civil-ser- 
vice reform, or against free coinage. If a 
majority of either sic» of this house desire 
to wipe this law from the statute-book, let 
it be done in a manly fashion, and let those 
who do it take the responsibility. The peo- 
ple care nothing about parliamentary prac- 


| tice. We are here after things of substance, 


not after matters of form.” 

There is a genuineness in these expres- 
sions which is substantiated by certain well- 
known facts in Gov. Greenhalge's history. 
Tr 


when he encountered the Swift mob of riot- 


He had, moreover, convictions | ous workmen, who entered the State House | 





| a moral 


clamoring for improvised employment. His 
courage, good sense, and right feeling on 
that occasion won him high opinions, and 
were based on fixed convictions as to the 
perils of socialism. This was no sudden out- 
break: Nemo repente integerrimus fui. 
The same courage and conscience were 
shown in his veto of the Soldiers’ Pre- 
ference bill, in his contempt for the 
opposition of the A. P. A., and per- 
haps still more strongly in an incident less 
widely known. This was the case of cer- 
tain officials of the Old Colony Railway, 
who, while attempting by force to prevent a 
grade crossing, had contributed to a street 
riot, and were sentenced to a term in the 
House of Correction. They were men of re- 
spectability, one of them the Governor's 
personal friend. The pressure for a pardon 
was extreme, and it was recommended by 
the Council; but the petition was refused 
by the Governor in a message replete with 
good law, with sound and dispassionate ar 
gument and conscientious firmness—a les- 
son that Massachusetts might well com- 
mend to those Governors of States who use 
their official position to incite to manslaugh- 
ter and lynch-law. 

With such traits and such a record, it is 
worth while to observe how Mr. Greenhalge 
was treated by the “machine” of his adopt- 
ed city As to this point, we quote the 
striking statement of Judge Lawton, which 
we believe to be absolutely correct, and 
based on an intimate knowledge of the facts 
and the parties concerned: 


“At this time the hostility to him of the 
Lowell management became apparent. If it 
ever ceased, it did not cease for a quarter of 
a century Admitted to be the most bril 
liant young man in Lowell, it was at least 
twenty years before he was permitted to re- 
present a larger constituency than that of 
Lowell. The captains of tens in the ward 
in which he lived long opposed his selec- 
tion as a Representative to the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Greenhalge 
they all ‘admired,’ but they feared he was 
not ‘practical.’ The real objection was 
that he was absolutely independent of every - 
body's control, and they wished nobody to 
be in any position of power whom they could 
not command and be sure that he would 
ober.” 

There is just one more touch we should 
add te this sketch of the life and trials of 
the servant of democracy. As Governor, Mr. 
Greenhalge had engagements to speak every 
day of the year, Sundays included. If Puri- 
tanic sentiment relieved him from speaking 
on Sunday, it imposed double duty on week 
days to make up the tale. About sixty of 
these occasions were official; but the rest 
were balls, banquets, fairs, what-not—all the 
hand-shaking functions which a sovereign 
democracy imposes on its official “‘slave of 
the lamp.” “On all these occasions,’’ to 
quote Mr. Nesmith, “he spoke with unfailing 
eloquence’’—a frothy eloquence, occasionally, 
that chronicled small beer; yet, for a man 
who was always on tap, the quality of his 
brew was sound and wholesome. He had a 
knack of speaking, and was pursued by the 
Nemesis which in our country avenges such 
a gift. 

The portrait which Mr. Nesmith has buried 
under a sepulchral mound of vagrant dis- 
quisition, is really*valuable because it points 
Here, on the whole, was the sort 
of man whom any government should try to 


| ensnare into its service—able, honorable, 


he best known of these was his behavior | 


} disinterested, possessed of a certain fineness 


of fibre and sentiment which is apt to go 
with a sensitive conscience. In spite of a 
sound constitution, good habits, and good 
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health, he was lost to his family, his friends, 
and the State ten or twenty years before his 
due time. These years were wasted mainly 
by the friction of opposition to the ‘‘ma- 
chine,’’ by the pressure and demands of of- 
fice-seekers, by the wear and tear of super- 
fluous functions, and doubtless also by the 
fume and fret of forced companionship with 
men who wield the muck-rake. It is quite 
true that noblesse oblige. It is right enough 
that public men should spend their lives for 
the State, should carry loads up hill, and, if 
need be, die in harness. But it is not ne- 
cessary that they should wear checks and 
carry sacks of chaff. In his native country, 
as things are now, we venture to say, Mr. 
jreenhalge might have become a member of 
Parliament or the Governor of a province; 
but in England he could probably have lived 
to serve his country twenty years longer be- 
cause his forces would have been in every 
way economized. He need have wasted no 
time on office-seekers in a country which has 
had for haif a century the tradition of a 
civil-service system; he need not have 
wasted strength on ‘‘machines,’”’ because the 
English people, as a rule, govern them- 
selves without the intervention of invisible 
and irresponsible “rings’’ to paralyze the 
will of their voters; and, finally, he would 
have worked in the company of men of his 
own kind, because, in the main, England 
still maintains a habit and policy of at- 
tracting her choicest and ablest minds to the 
service of the state. 








HOMMEL’S APPEAL TO THE MONU- 
MENTS. 


The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated 
by the Monuments: A Protest against the 
Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. 
By Dr. Fritz Hommel, Professor of Se- 
mitic Languages at the University of 
Munich. Translated from the German by 
Edmund McClure, M.A., and . Leonard 
Crosslé. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 1897. Pp. xvi, 350. 


Some apology is needed for a long review 
of this book. Intrinsically it does not de- 
serve it. It is especially addressed to ‘‘theo- 
logians’’ ‘‘who understand Hebrew” (p. 97), 
and to them it might safely be left without 
comment. But it has the general reader as 
well very much in mind, and has been loud- 
ly heralded. Its publication is a movement 
in the campaign which archeology is in 
these days unwisely made to undertake 
against Biblical criticism. It seems to be 
meant seriously, and the situation perhaps 
makes it worth while to take it so. 

Doubtless the testimony of the monuments 
should command respect. Its value is real 
and great. But monumental evidence needs 
to be understood, weighed, and applied, 
and the process is difficult. Results are to 
be reached cautiously and by degrees—not 
by hasty dashes. Fact is to be distinguished 
from conjecture, probability from possibili- 
ty, the reasonable from the absurd. Rigid 
proof, and that alone, is to be admitted as 
a ground of confident assertion. Sobriety, 
calm nerves, and a disctplined mind are 
essential. In these respects the book before 
us is singularly deficient. On the other 
hand, it is not too much to ask that Orien- 


talists who deal with Biblical questions | 


should have some training in Biblical exe- 
sesis and criticism. But Hommel’s attempts 
at independent interpretation of the Old 
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Testament are wild in the extreme. His 
exegetical and critical powers are untrained. 
Under such conditions success is impossible. 

The main purpose of the book is to show, 
by an appeal to the monuments, the accura- 
cy of the Hebrew records, the substantial 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and, 
specifically, the early date of the Priestly 
document. It is written with great confi- 
dence and superiority of tone, not to say 
superciliousness. Much is no doubt account- 
ed for by the zeal of a new convert. Hom- 
mel himself speaks of being ‘‘in 1890 still 
under the spell of Wellhausen”’ (p. 308). Yet, 
though thus explicable, it is not excusable. A 
man in late middle life, who so recently held 
opposite views, has hardly the right to be 
contemptuous toward those who still hold 
them. But, leaving manner aside, it might 
be thought that he is a stronger witness 
because he has himself been thus convinced. 
This would be a fair inference if he were, 
in general, a scholar of stable opinions. 
He is, on the contrary, a man of very fickle 
opinions. His views change frequently with- 
in the compass of a single book. So in the 
present one. Thus, ‘‘achlamah’’ (name of a 
jewel) is on p. 204 a pure Arabic tribal 
name; on pp. 281, 291, it is the Egyptian 
eknuéme. ‘‘Assyria’’ (Hos. ix, 3) is the well- 
known empire on p. 11, but “the land of 
Shur” on p. 263. On p. 287 the final recen- 
sion of Judges and of the Jehovistic narra- 
tive was made in the time of the northern 
kingdom; on p. 307 “it is not at all im- 
possible’ that this occurred in the time of 
the judges. ‘‘Gaza’’ and ‘‘ ‘Ibr naharan’”’ are 
“interchangeable terms’”’ on p. 251, but on p. 
323 an opinion of Glaser is quoted with ap- 
proval according to which Gaza ‘‘is certain- 
ly not identical with ‘Ibr Naharan.”’ On 
p. 195 we read that ebir-ndri ‘the (far) 
bank of the river’? means “‘probably the Jor- 
dan’’; on p. 254 ff. we learn that the river is 
the Euphrates, and that the phrase denotes 
Mesopotamia, although it ‘‘may, at a pinch, 
have come to be equivalent to . . . the 
country on the other side of the Jordan,” 
while on p. 323 (again under Glaser’s influ- 
ence) we are informed that 4t is ‘‘nowhere 
used of Mesopotamia, but always of the 
western bank of the Euphrates” (italics not 
ours). ‘ 

These illustrations could be multiplied 
from Hommel’s writings. It is evident that 
such changeableness deprives the author of 
the title of a steadfast witness. It is to be 
explained from another fact, likewise dero- 
gatory to any high claims for his book, viz., 
that he seems to have no conception of what 
constitutes proof, and hence has no security | 
for any opinion. In illustration of this de- 
fect of the power of deduction and of in- 
duction we may take the interpretation 
of Samsu in certain Babylonian names 
as = sumu-su = Shumu-shu= Arab. sumu-hu, 
“his name” (pp. 101 f.); or his jaunty affir- 
mation that the language of the Aramzans | 
‘‘ was undoubtedly, in Jacob’s time, merely 
a dialect of Arabic. What we now call Ara- | 
maic,’’ he says, ‘‘did not come into existence 
till a much later date.’’ Further, in deal- 
ing with Gen. xiv., Hommel rashly ventures 
to affirm on the basis of a (misunderstood) 
passage in one of the Tel el-Amarna letters, 
and of Heb. vii., 3 (!), that v. 18 originally | 
ended with the words, ‘‘and had not in- 
herited the kingdom from his father and his 
mother” (p. 157)! He also believes ‘‘that | 
there are ample grounds for assuming”’ that 
“Melchisedek” and ‘‘Salem’’ should be reaq 
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for “the King of Sodom’”’ in vv. 17, 21, and 
that the words “And Abram said to the King 
of Sodom” should be omitted at the be- 
ginning of v. 22, as 


‘Inconsistent with the general sense. In the 
invocation of El, ‘Elyén is only rightly in- 
telligible when placed in the mouth of Mel- 
chisedek. That Melchisedek should have 
desired possession of the prisoners is no 
more than we should expect; for after the 
death of the King of Sodom and Gomorrah 
he must naturally have regarded himself as 
master of the Jordan. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that some of his own people may 
have been included among the prisoners res- 
cued by Abraham, etc., etc.’’ 


This is puerile. Again, in the course of 
an argument relating to ‘‘Ashur’ as = 
“Shur,’’ he perpetrates the following: 


“In dealing with Deut. xxviii. 68 (on p. 
11), I have already had occasion to point 
out that Hosea ix., 3, is merely a quotation 
from this passage. When, however, Hosea, 
after giving the words of Deuteronomy, viz., 
‘But Ephraim shall return to Egypt,’ adds, 
‘and they shall eat unclean food in Ashur 
{Assyria],’ it seems extremely probable—in 
view of the facts brought forward in the 
present chapter—that this supplementary 
clause formed part of the original text of 
Deuteronomy [!], and was only omitted 
later owing to its having been confounded 
with Assyria. The principles of parallelism 
require that the Ashur in question—even 
though Hosea may have understood it as 
equivalent to Assyria—should be some re- 
gion in the immediate vicinity of Egypt, 
and there is of course no other locality 
which complies with this condition except 
the land of Shur,” ete. (p. 263). 


And with stuff like this it is proposed to 
overthrow modern criticism! 
' For his main thesis he relies much on the 
view that in Abraham’s time there was a 
large Arabian element in Babylonia and a 
dynasty of Arabian origin on the throne. 
This shown, he accounts for Abraham’s mo- 
notheism as an inheritance from Arabia, and 
explains alleged resemblances between pro- 
per names in the Priestly document and 
those of ancient Arabia by bringing the 
Priestly document back to a time when Ara- 
bian influence was still felt. He thinks that 
the Hebrews still spoke an Arabic dialect 
when they entered Canaan, what we know 
as Hebrew having been adopted by them 
from the conquered Canaanites. Hence he 
infers, again, that certain Arabian peculiari- 
ties in the documents show that they were 
originally written before the conquest. 

With regard to the ‘‘Arabian’’ dynasty, 
it may be said that the appearance of some 
of the names makes an Arabian origin not 
improbable; nothing is gained by attempting 
to force reluctant names into this category, 


' as Hommel does. Neither is it improbable 


that the Hebrew migration actually set out 
from Babylonia. If we accept the historic 
personality of Abraham, and the narratives 
concerning him in Gen. xi. and xiv., we 
must agree that the migration started dur- 
ing the time assigned to the ‘Arabian dy- 
nasty.” But it is a long step from this to the 
positions that Abraham drew his monotheism 
from Arabian sources, and that Old Testa- 


| ment personal names resembling old Arabian 
' names prove the high antiquity of the docu- 


ments containing them. Arabists must de- 


| termine how far Hommel is justified in re- 


garding lu as so nearly exclusive a divine 
element in old Arabian names. It is proba- 
ble that he exaggerates here. But its pre- 


| sence in the names does not prove Arabian 


monotheism, any more than ilu in Babylo- 
nian prayers and hymns proves Babylonian 
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monotheism. It may be only a characteristic 
way of denoting one or another god. In 
view of the fact that the Arabians who used 
the names were demonstrably and avowedly 
polytheistic, such an explanation is at least 
quite as probable as the view that these 
names point back to an earlier monotheistic 
age. Besides, we are not at all sure of the 
very ancient date of the inscriptions which 
contain them. An age beyond 1000 B. c. is 
not claimed by Hommel for the Saban in- 
scriptions, and these are therefore too late 
to tell us anything about the times of Abra- 
ham or of Moses. The Minzan inscriptions 
are usually thought to be somewhat later; 
Glaser, followed (changeably) by Hommel, 
thinks them earlier. “I now confidently be- 
lieve,’””’ Hommel says, “that the South Ara- 
bian kingdom of the Minzwan dynasty must, 
at the very latest, have flourished in the 
period between Solomon and Moses.” But 
we can build nothing on this ‘‘confident be- 
lief’? unsupported by evidence. Even if the 
inscriptions be early, however, and even if 
the proper names point back to monotheism, 
they prove nothing concerning the date of 
the Priestly document. For (1) the tradi- 
tion and habit of such name-formation might 
be persistent for centuries, as Hommel’s 
theory requires him to suppose it was in 
Arabia itself, so that the occurrence of like 
formations does not prove like antiquity of 
documents; in fact, the same name-forma- 
tion docs actually occur in different epochs 
of the different Semitic peoples, as is well 
illustrated by Gray in his book, ‘Studies in 
Hebrew Proper Names,’ of which Hommel 
speaks so slightingly in his preface; (2) the 
name-formations of the Priestly document 
resemble in various respects those of admit- 
tedly late documents, such as Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, as Gray also convinc- 
ingly shows. 


The supposition that the Hebrews spoke an 
Arabic dialect before the conquest of Canaan 
may or may not be true. We know very little 
that bears on the question. Certainly it is 
not proved by Hommel’s argument. The 
points on which he depends are (1) the evi- 
dence of proper names again, which contain 
some stems not found in our Hebrew, but 
found in Arabic; (2) ‘‘Many other pecullart- 
ties of their language’’ (p. 274)—the only 
instance he gives is man-hii (Ex. xvi. 15); 
and (3) the use of the letter He (h) to de- 
note the lengthening of a vowel, which 
Hommel claims—not without challenge—to 
be peculiar to the Minzean, Moabite, and He- 
brew, indicating, he thinks, an employment 
by Moabites and Hebrews of the Minwan 
script. But, as to (1), our ancient Hebrew 


literature is too limited for us to say that | 
| document, a very different matter, remains 


stems not found in it did not exist in He- 


brew, and there is always the possibility of | 
borrowing. (2.) An isolated peculiarity is no | 


safe evidence. (3.) Mordtmann, who chal- 
lenges the statement that the Minwan He 
in the cases referred to is a mere graphic 
sign, is entitled by character and services to 
at least as much consideration as Hommel 


is! Such being the status of the evidence, | 
it is plain that it does not permit us “‘to | 


assume confidently that a .. . not in- 


considerable portion of the tradition incor- | 


porated in Genesis had already been reduce 
to writing [in the Minzan script] in the 
time of Moses” (p. 275), or sympathize in 
the “satisfaction” felt by the priests and 
prophets ‘‘at having been able to transfer 
faithfully, by paraphrase or translation, the 


holy traditions inte the lately cultivated | 





speech and newly adopted characters of 
Canaan” (p. 304). 

There are many other particulars which 
might be noticed. The book abounds in ar- 
cheeological and Biblical statements. There 
is a chapter on “Abraham and Khammu- 
rabi,’”’ which discusses Gen. xiv. at some 
length, and contains interesting details—not 
quite new, but freshly elaborated—in regard 
to probable identifications of the Eastern 
Kings of that narrative. Khammurabi, Eri- 
Aku, Kudur-laghamar, and Tudkhulu may 
very well be their native names, and in their 
incursion and temporary dominion on Ca- 
naanitish soil there is nothing difficult to 
believe Positive evidence outside of the 
Bible for the particular campaign described 
in Gen. xiv. does not exist. The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets give ground to infer long- 
continued Babylonian influence in Canaan, 
and prove that Jerusalem was a stronghold in 
the fifteenth century B. c.; but the attempt 
to torture out of them direct evidence for 
Melchisedek and his religion is vain. Hom- 
mel’s hypothesis as to the original form of 
the latter part of the chapter is flimsy and 
foolish enough. No one can disprove the 
assertion that Gen. xiv. is based on a cunei- 
form original, but it is useless to claim that 
this is proved by the considerations which 
Hommel has adduced 

Hommel thinks that Arabian (Minwan) 
influence once extended over the territory of 
Moab and of Southern Palestine. This is 
far from impossible, but we know too little 
about the matter as yet to warrant the au- 
thor’s confidence. It does not increase our 
readiness to believe it, to find him on one 
page (76) arguing that the native name 
should be read Ma‘dn, rather than Va‘in, 
because that form explains the local names 
Va‘dn (near Petra) and Ma‘én (twice, in 
Palestine), and then on another page (271) 
arguing from the existence of these names 
to the fact of Minwan influence in the 
territory where they are found. Moses’s ob- 
ligations to Arabia for the furniture and 
ceremonial of worship are still more con- 
jectural. The combined evidence of cxe- 





gesis, literary phenomena, and historical | 


criticism is not to be overturned by guesses 


like those which meet us here. On p. 280 | 


the author calls attention to a resemblance 
between the breast-ornament of the Egyp- 
tian chief priest and the high priest's 
breast-plate of Exod. xxviii. Granting the 
resemblance, however, an isolated phenome- 
non of this kind admits of various expla- 
nations; the most distinctive feature of the 
breastplate—the Urim and Thummim—is 
at the best mysterious to us, and of un- 
known age, and the date of the Priestly 


unaffected. 

We need not go through the book ex- 
amining all its proposals. Enough has been 
given to justify the opinion expressed at the 


outset. Whatever of solid fact or sound 





nion it contains is enwrapped with conj 
ture and fancy, vitiated by false argument 
and extravagant claims, or distorted by ap- 
peals to prejudice. It is therefore not a good 
book—not fitted to advance the truth 

As to the translation it is necessary to 
speak with great plainness. It is one of 
the worst translations known to us Its 
badness consists, not in the slavish following 
of the foreign idiom—there are many less 
readable translations—but in unfaithfulness 
to the original. Not a smal] class of in- 


stances is due to carelessness or ignorance 


but these, although depriving the transla- 
tors’ work of any claim to accuracy, are of 
slight consequence when compared with their 
conscious and reckless perversions of a text 
already, one would suppose, reckless enough. 
Whether such as the next-following belong 
to this category is perhaps doubtful: “Wenn 
wirklich Fetischismus und Ahnencult die 
Anfinge der israelitischen Religion gewesen 
waren, so wirden diese Anfange in einer 
prahistorischen Zeit liegen, in welche die 
Forschung hiéchstens durch Sprachver 

gleichung zuriickzudringen vermdéchte” (G 
201), becomes, with entire and misleading 
change of emphasis, ‘Had the beginnings of 
the Israelite religion really been a mixture 
of Fetichism and ancestor-worship, these be 

xinnings would have left their impress upon 
the language and could have been detected 
by the method of comparative philology’ 
(E. 290). “Wahrend ich noch im Jahre 1890, 
unter dem Banne Wellhausens mich be 

findend,”’ etc. (G. 309), Is rendered “while 
in 1890 . . I brought myself under the 
displeasure of Wellhausen,”’ ete. (BE. 308) 

this is perhaps merely a gross blunder. More 
suspicious is this:‘‘Und auch das von Mose 
berichtete wire dann in ganz anderem, viel 
glaubwiirdigerem Lichte erschienen™ (G 
163), where ‘‘von"’ is shown by the context 
to be the equivalent of “‘iiber,”” “concern 

ing,’ but E. 161 gives the phrase “the ac 

count drawn up by Moses.’ 

No doubt whatever can attach to the 
intention of the following misrender 
ings ‘Was gzuerst die biblische Chrono 
logie anlangt, so ist es ja richtig, dass die 
selbe von David und der Richterzeit an 
riickwarts nicht den Grad von Sicherheit 
beanspruchen kann, den man fiir eine exacte 
Geschichtsforschung zu verlangen berech 
tigt ist’’ (G@126); by rendering “Sicherheit” 

definiteness,”” and “berechtigt” “inclined” 
(E. 125), the original sense is perverted in 
the conservative interest. “Die keine Zeile 
von Mose als echt gelten lassen” 
(G. 166); here E. 165, translating “echt"’ by 
genuine,’ substitutes “the Pentateuch” for 
Mose."" G. 277 says “ machte man 
das in der semitischen Eigennamenbildung 
ganz unerklart dastehende Ab-raham daraus 
{t. ¢., out of Abram], und schob Gen. 17, 6 
als Deutung dieser Umnennung ein"; of 
this E. 275 makes “the name was changed 
into its present form, Abraham, a word 
which it is asolately impossible to erplain 
by any ascertained principle of Semitic name- 
formation, and the passage in Gen. xvii. 6 
seems an interpolation intended to account 
for the alteration’ (italics ours). ‘‘Hiatten 
wir tiber die Richterzeit und die Kénigspe- 
ricde volistandigere und _  ausfiihrlichere 
Ueberlieferungen (wie sie, allerdings in aus- 
geschmiickter Form, vielleicht noch dem von 
den Biichern der Chronika citirten ‘Midrasch 
zum Buch der Kénige’ teilweis zu Grunde 
lagen)"’ (G. 289), becomes in the latter part 
E. 288), “such as that which probably fur- 
nished part of the material, . . though 
there the facte may have been presented in a 
more imaginative guise.’’ In G. 308 we read, 
héchstens einige mythologisirende Ziige in 
der sogenannten jahvistischen Quelle 
mogen auf Rechnung. Kanaanaischer Beein- 
flussung zu setzen sein’; but in E. 307, 
“seemingly mythological traces—the so-called 
anthropomorphisms—in the Jehovistic source 

may at most have been owing to 
Canaanite influences” (italice ours). Worse 
yet, G. 290, Die volkstiimliche Ueberliefe- 
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oft eine Vergréberung dar, und hat einen 
Zug zur Romantik und zu sagenhafter Aus- 
schmiickung.” This sentence seemed dan- 
gerous to the translators, and is omitted 
entirely; it should precede the words ‘‘these 
two opposing principles’ (E. 289). G. 200, 
“Zuerst erklarte man die Namen der Koénige 
fiir frei erfunden statt dankbar das 
Zeugniss der Tradition angunehmen, dass es 
derartige Kénige zu Abraham’s Zeit gab 

Die Denkmiler mussten erst kom- 
men,” ete: but E. 199, “the critics, instead 
of thankfully accepting the testimony of 
tradition which declares that such kings did 
exist in Abraham’s time, had igno- 
miniously to withdraw their false conclusions 
in presence of the monuments,” etc.; the 
italicized words (except did, whose italics 
are from Tr.) have absolutely no equivalent 
in the original. 

The translators, we remark, are espe- 
cially fond of substituting ‘‘critics,’’ and 
“higher critics’’—both with and without quo- 
tation marks—for more abstract and color- 
less words, thus giving the dog a bad name 
in the very act of hanging him. So (besides 
the above) G. 28=E. 28, G. 29=E. 29, and 
so, notably, with other perversions for the 
sake of pungency, G. viii., ‘‘Die Denkmaler 
reden eine zu deutliche Sprache, und schon 
jetzt hére ich den Fliigelschlag einer neuen 
Zeil, in der man tiber die Aufstellungen der 
sogenannten modernen Pentateuchkritik als 
iiber einen veralteten Irrtum zur Tagesord- 
nung tibergehen wird,’’=E. viii., ‘““‘The mo- 
numents speak with no faltering tongues, aud 
already I seem to see signs of the approach 
of a new era in which men will be able to 
brush aside the cobweb theories of the so- 
called ‘higher critics’ of the Pentateuch, and, 
leaving such old-fashioned errors behind 
them, attain to a clearer perception of the 
real facts” (!—italics ours). What it is dif- 
ficult not to call a bare-faced falsification 
occurs in the rendering of ‘“‘Oder endlich, da 
ja doch die Begriissung und Segnung durch 
Melkisedek den eigentlichen Zweck der 
Erzahlung des ganzen Kapitels bildete’’ (G. 
191), by, “Or, as a last hypothesis—if the 
real object of the whole narrative in this 
chapter was to furnish a peg on which to 
hang [!] Melchisedek’s salutation and bless- 
ing,” E. 190; (italics ours). After instances 
like these, one hardly notices such depravi- 
ties of rendering as “‘by the evidence of the 
Biblical tradition” (E. 235), for ‘aus der 
hebraischen Tradition’ (G. 237); ‘‘not only 
from the account which we glean from con- 
temporary inscriptions’ (E. 190), for ‘‘sowol 
mit dem, was wir aus den gleichzeitigen 
Inschriften wissen’ (G. 192); ‘‘that the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
have been familiar with a version in which 
verse 18 contained a supplementary clause,” 
ete. (&. 152; italics ours), for “dass der 
Verfasser des Hebrier-briefes zu Vers 18 noch 
einen Zusatz gekannt haben muss” 
(G. 153); “What is there left of Moses be- 
yond a mere empty unsubstantial shadow” 
(E. 28€; italics ours), for ‘‘was bleibt von 
Mose iibrig als ein wesenloser Schatten” (G. 
287). The purpose of all these changes is 
obvious enough. 


Now these details are not trivial. They 
are very serious indeed. They show a lack 
of scrupulous regard for truth, and consti- 
tute an imposition on English readers. This 
book is issued simultaneously in German and 
English. We are entitled to suppose that 
the English reproduces the German. Any 


editing of the German fo suit the prejudice 
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of English people is excluded by the an- 
nouncement. Nor does the author’s preface 
to the English edition, nor the translator’s 
note, intimate that any changes have been 
made. The matter becomes worse when we 
remember that the English publishing-house 
is the best-known religious publication so- 
ciety in the world, and that the leading 
translator is the Secretary of the Society. 
A member of the same family translated 
Maspero’s ‘Struggle of the Nations,’ and 
unfaithfulness has been proved in that case 
also. It is, therefore, not a question of a 
single book, but of a habit, and the society 
which encourages, or even permits, such 
lack of fidelity is itself brought to the bar 
of judgment. 

Two things, then,this book has established 
—both of them melancholy, but both im- 
portant to be known. The first is, that 
Hommel’s work has, for the future, no claim 
upon serious students of the Bible and of an- 
cient history; and the second, that transla- 
tions made under the auspices of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge must 
henceforth be regarded with suspicion. 








British Deer and their Horns. By John 
Giulle Millais, F.Z.S. With 185 text and 
full-page illustrations, mostly by the Au- 
thor; also, ten electrogravures and a col- 
ored frontispiece by the Author and Sid- 
ney Steele, and a series of Drawings by 
Sir Edwin Landseer which were formerly 
on the walls of Ardverikie. London: 
Henry Sotheran & Co.; New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1897. 

This elaborate and beautiful work is ad- 
dressed to ‘Experienced Sportsmen and Na- 
turalists’’ and it has the charm which could 
ceme only from the author’s skill and know- 
ledge of the two kindred sciences. The na- 
turalist is likely to ignore (or never ac- 
quire, if he be not also a sportsman) the ex- 
perience in the habits and disposition of ani- 
mals which cannot be gained unless he 
sees them under the thousand varying as- 
pects of wild life, and learns from necessity 
the nice adaptations of structural conditions 
and habits to their numerous requirements 
in their struggle for existence. Mr. Mil- 
lais has, in addition to his knowledge and 
love of nature and sport, a fine artistic sense 
and facility in depicting animal life, and 
these qualifications, added to his unusual 
opportunities for the study of his subject, 
make him eminently fit for his task. 

Of the eleven different kinds of extinct 
British deer mentioned in the first chap- 
ter, the most interesting and perhaps the 
most numerous, especially in Ireland, was 
the Megaceros, or the Gigantic Irish Deer. 
Hundreds of heads of this magnificent ani- 
mal and a few perfect skeletons are in ex- 
istence. Mr. Williams of Dublin, who has 
been most successful in recovering the buried 
heads and horns of this great deer, uses 
for the purpose a probing iron about sixty 
feet in length; and the man who does the 
probing through the strata of peat, gravel, 
and clay to the lacustrine shell marl, where 
the horns are mostly found, is enabled from 
long practice to tell by the ring of the metal 
exactly the kind of substance with which 
the rod comes in contact. The megaceros 
has been confounded, by reason of its pal- 
mated horns, with the American moose, but, 
as Mr. Millais shows by a reconstructed one 
on p. 5, it was an entirely different and a 
much larger animal. The head of a me- 
gaceros, with a great number of exact mea- 








surements, is given on p. 8, showing a span 
from between both outside tips in a straight 
line of 9 feet 5. inches, which is much greater 
than that of any moose head. 

To the red deer (Cervus elaphus), the 
most important existing British type, are 
devoted five of the succeeding chapters. The 
great differences between the park and wild 
deer in the form and size of the antlers, as 
well as in weights, are thoroughly discuss- 
ed from the data contained in the numerous 
and continuous records of the chase and the 
great collections of horns which adorn many 
a hall and castle in Britain. The very strong 
superficial resemblance between some of the 
best stag-heads in Mr. Millais’s book and 
those of the American wapiti will at once 
strike those familiar with the latter animal. 
The heads reproduced on pp. 126 and 131 are 
especially like those of the wapiti; the span 
of the larger one being 39% inches, length of 
right antler 39 inches, circumference be- 
tween brow and bay 7% inches. A large 
wapiti head would have a length of antler 
of 50 to 55 inches, a span of 42 to 45 inches, 
and a girth of 10 to 12 inches. Palmated 
horns and horns with cups are becoming 
much rarer now than formerly among 
Seotch deer, and the size of the stags 
is decreasing. Mr. Millais mentions clean 
weights of something above 400 pounds, 
though weights of 300 pounds, with antlers 
bearing more than fourteen tines, at the 
present day would be thought very good. 
How much, therefore, the race must have 
degenerated in the last 200 years is shown 
in an article by Mr. Baillie-Grohman in the 
Century for July, 1897, entitled ‘‘Sports of 
the Seventeenth Century,”’ in which he tells 
of stags killed by John George I., Elector of 
Saxony, weighing over 850 pounds, and that 
he shot 4,139 stags which scaled above 450 
pounds each. The excellent picture, in this 
article, of the great banqueting hall of the 
Castle of Moritzburg shows 71 pairs of stag 
horns, not one of which carries fewer than 
twenty-four tines. On p. 88 of this book 
under notice the largest of these heads is 
shown. In 1693 a stag of twenty-six points, 
weighing 850 pounds, was shot by Princess 
Frederika of Saxe-Eisenach, and the head, 
with that of another nearly as large killed 
by Duchess Magdalen of Saxony in 1650, are 
in the Moritzburg collection. Many of these 
large horns are cupped and palmated, show- 
ing that such forms were not at all uncom- 
mon in those days. It is impossible even to 
mention great numbers of notable British 
heads specified by Mr. Millais, but all goes 
to show that the stag is steadily deteriorat- 
ing both in weight and in the size of his 
horns, and the historic great heads are be- 
coming more and more precious as time goes 
on. 


From the sportsman’s point of view Mr. 
Millais’s book is of great interest and fully 
justifies his addressing it to experts. The 
“Field Notes and Stalking Yarns’’ are very 
much above the usual level of such recount- 
als, owing to the charm of their narration 
and the interspersed observations, which 
would occur to none but a keen and loving 
student of all living nature. Of course the 
opportunities for minute investigation of 
red deer in Britain are unexcelled. The ani- 
mal, since the Conquest, has been the ob- 
ject of a kind of protection almost sacred in 
its form; and at the present time, out- 
side of the hundreds of parks with their 
thousands of deer, there is in Scotland 
alone above 2,000,000 acres devoted to their 
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maintenance, and 
annually killed. 

The chapters on fallow and roe deer are 
quite as good in their way as those on their 
more important cousin, but lack of space 
forbids going into their merits. 

The illustrations, it is not too much to 
say, are far superior to any yet collected 
since Scrope’s ‘Art of Deerstalking’ was 
published, and far more exhaustive than 
those of that great work. They are mostly 
by the author, and could be better only if 
they ali were. Perhaps the most taking of 
these are the simple sketches of deer which, 
in their animation and lifelikeness, remind 
oneof the admirable work of the late Charles 
St. John on the same subject. Those of 
“Stags Sparring’ and ‘Stags Fighting,” pp. 
30 and 38, though not better than many 
others, are good examples of what animal 
drawing should be; and most interesting, 
though not more so than the accompanying 
text, is that entitled “Various British Ani- 
mals Swimming, and their Positions in the 
Water,” p. 44. It might be thought that the 
act of swimming would be _ substantially 
alike with all four-footed animals, while in 
fact it varies quite as much as their ways 
of travelling on land. No superficial ob- 
server would have noticed and illustrated 
this. The drawings by Sir Edwin Landseer 
are familiar from the reproduction of their 
subjects, and perhaps for that reason yield 
in specific interest to many of the other il- 
lustrations. Those in the chapter on roe 
deer cannot” be too highly commended as a 
whole, and there are none that the most 
captious critic would want to exclude, 
though he might say a word of detraction 
of the frontispiece, which hardly needs the 
statement beneath it to make one thiak it 
was ‘‘made in Germany.”” The electrogra- 
vures are excellent in their subjects, and 
very fine in execution, and any one interest- 
ed in Gritish deer from the realistic or sen- 
timental standpoint cannot do better than 
to buy (or, if he cannot afford this, to bor- 
row) and enjoy Mr. Millais’s beautiful vol- 
ume. 


about 5,000 stags are 





Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. Edward 


Arnold. 1897. 


At the outset our reminiscent poet dis- 
tinguishes between “recollections” and an 
autobiography, and justly claims that what 
he has written makes good his title, it being 
less about himself than about other people. 
At the same time, his own doings and 
achievements are not allowed to wither in 
the shade. The chapters on his childhood 
and youth are interesting more as a picture 
of Irish life in general than for any of his 
own experiences or traits; but there are bits 
of vivid color here and there. The difference 
between his father and grandfather was very 
much like that between Frances Power 
Cobbe’s relations of the same degree. In- 
deed, we find ourselves comparing Miss 
Cobbe’s book with this at many different 
points. Grandfather de Vere had a history 
that could match the incidents of Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘Castle Rackrent’ and ‘The Ab- 
sentee.’ In a London auction-room he bought 
at haphazard an island in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, paid for it by breeding rabbits on it, 
and retired to it whenever he was on bad 
terms with both the English and the Irish 
government, for it paid neither tax nor 
tithe, acknowledged neither King nor Par- 
liament, nor any law of state er church. He 
lost a fortune by cards and then renounced 





them. He raised two companies of militia 
and gave a captain’s commission to his son, 
a boy of five summers. This boy grew up to 
be the father of the present Aubrey de Vere, 
whose tender reverence for him is one of the 
most delightful features of his book. Like 
his son, he was a poet, and according to his 
son a good one, the opinion of competent 
judges being quoted to that effect, and the 
fact that, after twenty-eight years of abso- 
lute neglect, his “Mary Tudor,” a drama, 
got some recognition. 

In the “Youth” chapter there are valuable 
descriptions of Gerald Griffin and Sir Rowan 
Hamilton, with both of whom young De 
Vere was intimate. Some of the best stories 
are those which describe the course of jus- 
tice—if it was justice—in the Irish courts 
For O’Connell, De Vere has only praise, 
while conceding that both of the great parties 
in England wished Ireland well without any 
sympathetic understanding of her social and 
political condition. The beginnings of young 
De Vere’s poetry were nearly simultaneous 
with those of Tennyson and Browning (he 
was born in 1814). Like Tennyson, he began 
by admiring Byron, and contracted “the 
Byronic sulk’ which Wordsworth exorcised. 
He and his father used to read Keats, Shel- 
ley, and Landor by night to the music of an 
eolian harp. In one of these poetic raptures 
the boy took to a boat and floated all night 
long upon a lake, letting the wind and tide 
have their way with him. This looks as if 
the Byronic self-consciousness had outlasted 
“the Byronic sulk.” 

One chapter, “Old Times and New,” de- 
scribes a coaching drive which was full of 
incident and adventure, without being at 
all remarkable for the time of its occur- 
rence. A sister’s marriage in 1835 to Ro- 
bert O’Brien suggests a history of the 
O’Brien family, which is proudly vaunted as 
descending from Brian the Great, King of 
all Ireland. Whether all the O’Briens draw 
their blood from this old King, we are not 
told. One of them, of his father’s genera- 
tion, was a distinct survival of the Irish 
chief. Another, Stafford O’Brien, did good 
service in the Crimea, especially among 
the cholera-stricken French, who seem to 
have had much the same name for English- 
men that Joan of Are had and her people, 
for they called him “Ce cher Monsieur 
‘Damn me.’” 

The chapter of Swiss travel is not suffi- 
ciently different from the run of such de- 
scriptions to require special comment, but 
the Irish traveller who thought the Alps did 
not compare with the mountains of Wick- 
low was beyond doubt a true patriot. In the 
Chamouni Valley he had counted only four 
mountains in three days, and in Wicklow 
he had counted eight in three hours. Going 
to England in 1841, De Vere had the fun 
—for it was fun—of travelling with O’Con- 


‘nell, of whose boisterous good nature we 


get an excellent account. One incident of 
this journey was a visit to Wordsworth, 
whose appreciation of the English moun- 
tains as compared with the Alps was not 
excelled by the Irishman’s comparative ap- 


preciation of the mountains of Wicklow. | 


Very precious to young De Vere was Words- 
worth’'s praise of his father’s sonnets as the 
best of the age. “I need not remind you,” 
he added, ‘‘that in making such a remark 
one does not mean to institute anything in 
the way of a comparison between one’s self 
and another writer."" That was saving his 
own preéminence as by fire. Again, travel- 











ling on the Continent, De Vere had Henry 
Taylor for his companion, and he confirms 
all the good that we have heard of the au- 
thor of “Philip Van Artevelde.” In Froude’s 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences,’ Taylor 
appears as “a man of morbid vivacity tn 
every sense of the word.” It should have 
read “a man of marked veracity,” and so he 
appears in these pages, yet not without much 
vivacity and the utmost kindlinesa. 

The great Irish famine has a chapter to 
itself, in which a plea is put in for the Irish 
gentleman as not entirely recreant to his 
solemn trust; but that absenteeism was a 
frequent and appalling scandal De Vere 
does not deny. The reader will wish that 
he were more explicit and had told us what 
the “unproductive labor’’ was, and the “re- 
productive labor’ in which the starving 
population were engaged under Government 
control. 

Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning 
have each a chapter to themselves, yet lit 
tle is added to the abundant knowledge of 
these men that we already have. We read 
of Newman as gliding into a reom “with 
a gracious address that might have belong- 
ed to a youthful ascetic of the Middle Ages 
or a graceful and high-bred lady of our own 
days."" At their first meeting Mr Vere 
was not a Roman Catholic, but he became 
one further on. Milnes wrote a reply to 
‘Tract 90." Some one remarking to Whew- 
ell that he didn’t know that Milnes had 
opinions on the subject, Whewell answered, 
“He has none, but he took a fancy to write 
a philosophic essay on the subject of the 
day; so he wrote what he thought a philo- 
sophic mind like Thirlwall’s might think.” 
Newman's change from Oxford to Dublin 
University was wsthetically a change of in- 
finite diameters, and the picture of him 
carving meat for thirty hungry boys is one 
not soon to be forgotten. Newman's idea 
that of twenty definitions of infallibility 
several might be correct is of a piece with 
his general vagueness, so different from 
William George Ward's sharp definition 
Woolner’s compliment to Newman's bust 
was a striking one, and by no means flat- 
tering to busts that he had made of New- 
man’s most distinguished contemporaries.” 
“WhenIturn from Newman's head to theirs,’ 
he said, “they look like vegetables.” There 
is no attempt to adjust the differences of 
Newman and Manning. Mr. de Vere’s opi- 
nion of the latter is very different from 
Newman's and does not agree with that of 
Manning’s great biography by Mr. Purcell. 
It is not Mr. de Vere’s fashion to admire 
the celebrated people of his church by 
halves. At the end of his chapter on Man- 
ning, he reproduces a sonnet on him which 
for depth of bathos cannot be excelled. No- 
thing will satisfy him but to represent the 
Cardinal as a St. Thomas Aquinas and a 
Dante rolled into one. Carlyle’s advice to 
Mr. de Vere to remain in the English Church 
because its face was “turned in the right di- 
rection,” either was grimmest irony, or 
makes us wonder whether he was speaking 
truthfully when he was talking in this fa 
shion, or when he was setting forth the 
“Exodus from Houndsditch’ as the one 
thing needful. 
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Cabot's Discovery of North America. By G. 
E. Weare. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1897. 


Among Mr. Weare’s illustrations is a view 
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of Brandon Hill, with a part of ancient Bris- 
tol in the foreground. Although embedded 
in the text, it deserves to be made the fron- 
tispiece, for the author’s purpose in writ- 
ing so extensively as he does about the 
Cabots is not primarily to denounce Sebas- 
tian, or even to vindicate John, but to mag- 
nify the famous west-country seaport. He 
has already dealt with minor points in the 
archeology of Bristol. He now attacks the 
largest game which a Somersetshire anti- 
quarian can start. Viewed purely from the 
standpoint of sport, the Cabot question, with 
its numerous and baffling difficulties, is in- 
deed a noble quarry. Yet behind the obscu- 
rities arising from contemporary silence and 
contemporary lies, one fact is sure, viz., 
that John Cabot sailed from Bristol in May, 
1497. He was supported by Bristol enter- 
prise, and the expedition which disclosed a 
continent is fitly taken by Mr. Weare as the 
central episode of the local history. Ma- 
caulay’s lively sketch of Bristol in his third 
chapter shows that the town was still great 
at the end of the seventeenth century. For 
over two hundred years it reaped direct bene- 
fit from the new fields of commerce which it 
was the first to open up. 

In considering the value of the services 
which the Cabots and Bristol rendered to the 
cause of American discovery, one must dwell 
on a series of moot points. Among them 
the most notable are the circumstances un- 
der which the first voyage was made; the pre- 
cise landfall; the achievements of Sebastian; 
and, finally, his moral character. The main 
outlines can betraced withtolerable certainty. 
Many interesting details for which there is 
some authority will probably continue to re- 
main doubtful because the said authority is 
not good enough. An adventurous citizen 
of Venice, with head crammed full of Marco 
Polo’s Cipango, Toscanelli’s charts, and the 
success of Columbus, secures sanction of 
the English crown and aid in the second 
English seaport, finds land somewhere be- 
tween Labrador and Halifax, returns, is a 
seven days’ wonder, is partially rewarded, 
and then, after a second voyage, drops out 
of sight. Of his three sons authentically 
mentioned, one becomes a skilful navigator 
and an inveterate wirepuller. In a volu- 
minous correspondence he ignores his fa- 
ther or appropriates his discoveries. After 
wearing the mantle of an undeserved re- 
spect for above three hundred years, and es- 
pecially for the forty years succeeding the 
appearance of Biddle’s monograph, he is 
at length stripped bare as Duessa. It is a 
long drop from a place beside Columbus and 
Magellan to the rank which Sebastian Cabot 
now holds. 

Mr. Weare by no means confines himself 
to the broad features at which we have just 
glanced. He begins with that Egyptian ex- 
pedition to the ‘unknown Balsam Land of 
Punt,’’ which is described in the inscription 
at Deir-al-Bahari, and ambles along down 
to the Cabots via Plato, Ignatius Donnelly, 
Strabo, the early medigval Orientalists, and 
the Island of the Seven Cities. The chief 
fault we find with him is that of extreme 
garrulity. What he has to say about his 
avowed subject might easily be compressed 
into one-half the number of pages which the 
present volume contains. He has already 
before him in the field Dr. Winsor, Mr. 


Harrisse, and Dr. 8. E. Dawson, all of whom 
write with full knowledge of the recent and 
determining evidence that ,has been drawn 
from Spanish and Italian archives. 
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parative study of the testimony in the case, 
by itself, is needed much more than a gene- 
ral account of attempts to reach the Indies 
by sailing west, biographical sketches of 
Gasparo Contarini, Richard Hakluyt, etc. 
We refer, of course, to the matter with which 
Mr. Weare embroiders his main theme. He 
has collected the wherewithal to supply a 
very neat essay, but leaves one to spend a 
good deal of time in exploring digressions 
before one reaches what one is after. 

Assuming that the reader is in no parti- 
cular hurry, he will find himself Mr. Weare’s 
debtor in the end. Besides being a first-hand 
authority wherever Bristol is concerned, he 
has prepared a useful anthology of the 
sources relating to the Cabots. One of his 
special contentions is that the ship in which 
John Cabot sailed when he sighted land was 
the Mathew. His authority is a chronicle 
once in the possession of the Fust family, 
and destroyed by fire in 1860. Fortunately, 
one of its owners had caused a collation of 
entries to be made with Barrett's and Seyer’s 
Histories of Bristol, ‘‘with a view to the ex- 
traction from the Chronicle of all the entries 
which were yet unpublished, or which con- 
tained information supplemental to any mat- 
ter or event already published in either of 
those histories.’’ Mr. Harrisse impugns the 
authenticity of the original chronicle, and 
conjectures that it was one of Chatterton’s 
forgeries. It is obvious that the phrase ‘‘the 
land of America was found by the Merchants 
of Bristow in a shippe of Bristowe, called the 
Mathew,’’ could not have been used in 1497. 
On the other hand, a forger would have 
avoided so elementary a slip. We mention 
the difference of opinion between Mr. Weare 
and Mr. Harrisse because the former’s last 
word has been reprinted from Notes and 
Queries and put in circulation. At least Mr. 
Harrisse makes a bad guess in connecting 
Chatterton and the Fust family without ex- 
press evidence. Mr. Weare catches him here 
much as Dr. Dawson catches him on the 
landfall question. Mr. Harrisse’s opinion is 
in favor of Cape Chidley, because of the 
multitude of cod thereabouts. Cabot landed 
on the 24th of June, and the cod do not reach 
Cape Chidley till or later than the middle 
of August! 

While we have found it necessary to 
dwell on Mr. Weare’s circuitous manner of 
reaching his goal, we should like to com- 
mend the thoroughness of research and 
breadth of outlook to which his prolixity is 
probably due. The subject involves treat- 
ment of many minute questions, hair-split- 
ting even, and we are not sorry to find that 
one who must have been sorely tempted to 
emphasize its Bristolian aspects should be 
able to pass from the antiquarian’s level to 
the higher ground of historical disquisition. 





The Blazon of Episcopacy. By Rev. W. K. 
Riland Bedford. Second Edition. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde. 
1897. 4to, pp. 274. 

To an American reader this handsome 
volume is simply inexplicable. It contains 
a chronological list of all the archbishops 
and bishops of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land and Wales, and of their predecessors 
in these sees in Catholic times. There are 
added engraved coats-of-arms, apocryphal 
and real, of these prelates, an ordinary of 
the arms, and an index. Omitting the early 
coats, assigned later to persons who lived 
before the use of coat-armor, this record 





would seem to prove that no bishop has 
been appointed outside of the class of the 
gentry. In other words, it would show that - 
while soldiers, sailors, lawyers, and states- 
men in England have risen from the ranks, 
the higher clergy has constituted a body of 
strictly high-class Brahmins. Of course 
this cannot be true, for great ability has 
forced plebeians through the path of scho- 
larships, tutorships, fellowships, and other 
ways into high ecclesiastic preferment. 
Thackeray is a sufficient authority for his 
sketch of a university snob—Crump, Presi- 
dent of St. Boniface, who narrowly escaped 
the bench of bishops: ‘‘When the allied mo- 
narchs came down, and were made Doctors 
of the University, a breakfast was given at 
St. Boniface; on which occasion Crump al- 
lowed the Emperor Alexander to walk be- 
fore him, but took the pas himself of the 
King of Prussia and Prince Bliicher.’’ ‘‘He 
does not disguise his own origin, but brags 
of it with considerable self-gratulation. ‘I 
was a charity-boy,’ says he; ‘see what I 
am now; the greatest Greek scholar of 
the greatest College of the greatest Uni- 
versity of the greatest Empire in the 
world.’’’ Yet if Crump became a bishop, 
we presume his coat-of-arms would have 
been issued in order to take its place in the 
‘Blazon of Episcopacy.’ It seems, indeed, 
strange that such worldly gewgaws should 
be so exclusively affected by clergymen. 

Mr. Bedford’s book was first issued in 1858, 
and this sumptuous edition proves that it 
meets some need. It shows a great outlay 
of time and work, and from an heraldic 
point is entirely satisfactory. It will be, for 
example, of service in identifying the found- 
ers of churches and tombs, and will gra- 
tify many clergymen who take a languid in- 
terest in archeology. But we can hardly 
expect to see in the next edition a section 
devoted to the arms of the bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, un- 
less the Church of England shall relent. In 
which case, doubtless, Garter will supply the 
necessary shields from the date of Bishop 
Seabury, as authentic and satisfactory as 
those cf their English brethren. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. By Jonny M. Manty, Profes- 
sorof the English Language in Brown University. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. nearly ready. Athenaeum Press Series. 


Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary; by Witt1am E. Meap, 
Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Atheneum Press Series. 


Poems of William Wordsworth. 
Chosen and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Epwarp Dowpen, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin, Clark Lec- 
turer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cambridge. 522 pages. 
Atheneum Press Series. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey, 
Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. Perrin 
and T. D. Seymour, Professors of Greek in Yale University. 
Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Square 12mo. Half morocco. 
351 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 


Four Books, with Vocabulary. Square 12mo. 
248 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


Half morocco. 


A Practical Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. 
By AvBert F. Biaispeit, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Phy- 
siologies.”” Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For introduction, $1.20. 


Elements of Chemistry. 
By R. P. Wittrams, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English 
High School, Boston. 412 pages. For introduction, $1.10. 





Cicero: Selected Letters. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frank F. Assorr, Professor of 
Latin in the University of Chicago. College Latin Series. 
a 


Shakespeare Note-Book. 
Designed for Advanced Courses in Colleges and Universities, for Shake- 
speare Clubs, and Critical Readers. By CHartes W. Kent, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Virginia. Flexible boards. Quarto. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 


Physical Experiments. 
A Manual and Note Book by Aurrep P. Gagz, author of “ Principles of 
Physics,” etc. Boards. 97 pages. For introduction, 35 cents. 


Outlines of the History of Classical Philology. 


Department of Special Publication. By ALFRED Gupreman, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania. Third Edi- 
tion. Revised. 81 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


An Introductory Course in Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. 


By Percy N. Evans, Associate Professor of Chemistry in Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Indiana. 83 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


The Study of Medizval History by the Library Method. 
By M. S. Getcue.y, Teacher of History in the English High School, 
Somerville, Mass, 73 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Stories of Insect Life. 
By Ciarence M. WEED, Professor of Zodlogy and Entomology in the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. Boards. 54 
pages. For introduction, 25 cents. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our Books sent, postpaid, to any address. 


Correspondence cordially invited, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. _NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. LONDON. 











Important New Books. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D,, Dean 
of Canterbury. Illustrated with nume- 
rous facsimile Letters and Portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 75 

The student of contemporary literature will find 


the volume invaluable in giving aid to a clear ap- 
preciation of the best writers of the day. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mrtuer, D.D. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1,00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Written with reverence and sympathy. A dis- 
tinct addition to the immense literature which clus- 
ters around the name of Christ. 


THE KING OF THE PARK. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of ‘ Beau- 
tiful Joe.” Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
Full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, 
this delightful story will do great good in callin 
— attention to the duty we owe to dum 
animals. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE, 


By ANNA Ropertson Brown, Ph.D. Fine 
Edition. Priuted at the Merrymount 
Press from new plates, in red and black, 
on deckel edge laid paper, with specially 
designed title-page, initial letter, and 
cover design. 12mo, boards, gilt top, 60 
cents; full leather, gilt top, $1.00. 

The phencewnal success of this address, now in 
its 75th thousand, has justified putting it Into this 
artistic and beautiful edition, which will be a de- 





“An Immediate Success.’ 


“In Kedars Tents” 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


4th Edition Now Ready. 


x Though published but three weeks ago, the de- 
mand for this book has been such as to make necessary a 
4th large edition. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


5th Avenue and 21Ist Street, New York. 


BABAPBQASA. 


Author of ‘“‘The Sowers.”’ 


Price $1.25. 








light to the eye as well as a treasure for the mind 











and heart. 


ne Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
+" Fi o0kselle : and make e Transfers of mouey on 
saat byt ——— rth Soni pout aid, on recsigt Monthly Cumulative Index to f Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 
P fees arnt — 0 make col'ections and issue Commercial 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Periodicals. Credit, 2!4 Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
reait, parts of the world. 
Indexes subjects, authors, titles, book reviews, 


and portraits. S 


Tuomas Y, Crowe & Co., 


New York and Boston. 





imen core free. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











